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Wesley COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD.— 


VANTED, after the Midsummer Vacation, a RESI- | 


DENT MASTER. E xperience in the tuition and management 
a large number of boys indisrensable. Qualifications, 
Classics or Mathematics. Age not less than 22. 
° Apply to the Rev. 8. D. Wappy, Governor. 


EDFORDSHIRE. —A PUPIL will be 


taken. A total abstainer, just from school, preferred, 
and one who has been accustomed to riding. A thorough 
knowledge of practical farming in all branches, and in almost 
all soils, will be given. A high premium required. 
Further particulars may be had on application to “A. C.” 
(No. 463), Crrric Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
London. 


EVONSHIR E.— A gentleman’ s son will be 





received, who will be taught PRACTICAL AGRICUL- | 


TURE by one who is a breeder of Devons, and author of two 
prize essays. The terms would depend on whether a horse 
was required or not. 
Further particulars may be had on application to “D. 
(No, 463), Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, bea 
London. 


} ORSE’ r SHIRE.- ik gentleman, having a 
corn, sheep, and dairy farm of 800 acres, is willing to 
TAKE PUPILS. He offers a very comfortable home, and the 
keep of a horse, for 100/. per annum, or 80/. without. The very 
best references can be given. 
Further particulars may be had on application to “ H. S. 8S.” 
No. 463), Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
ondon. 


lEREFORDSHIRE.-AGRICULTUR AL 
PUPILS (under twenty years of age preferred) will be 
taken on a farm of 200 acres of land, and instructed practically 
inathorough knowledge of farming. The farm is 200 acres, 
situate near Ross, and the terms are 100/. for one year, 1802, 
for two years, and 250/. for three years. The pupils would have 
an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of land and road sur- 
veying, as the advertiser has had considerable experience in 
the business. The highest reference given and required, 
Further particulars may be had on application to “L. R. D.” 
Condon.” Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
London 





-ENT.—A Gentleman, occupying three 
farms of various soils, extending over 1,000 acres of land, 
situated in Mid-Kent, has a VACANCY for a PUPIL wishing 
to learn the practical part of farming. 
can be given. 

Further particulars may be had on application to “ R. B.” 
(No. 463), CritIc Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
London. 


ORFOLK.—There is a VACANCY for a 


PUPIL on a farmin West Norfolk. The farm is part 
arable and part good pasturage, with much sheep-grazing. 
The pupil wil 
farmers in the county. 
horse, 1700. 

Further particulars may be had on application to “ D. E.” 
(No. 463), Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
London. 


W ARWICKSHIRE. — Two Gentlemen’s 

sons will be received as PUPILS. The occupation 
exceeds 500 acres, and many of the modern modes of manage- 
ment, both as to land and stock have been adopted with suc- 
cess. Terms, 150 guineas per annum. 

Further particulars may be had on application to “C. H. W.” 
(No, 463), Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
London. 

ARWICKSHIRE.— There is a 
VACANCY for ONE or TWO gentlemen's sons. The 
farm consists of nearly 300 acres of good mixed soils, on which 
large crops have been grown, and a number of shorthorned 
cattle and Cotswold sheep reared; the land is in good condi- 
tion and thoroughly drained. The house is situated on oo 
banks of the Avon. Terms, 100 guineas per annum, and 25 
guineas extra fora horse. The pupil would have the op portu- 
nity of fishing, boating, hunting, and shooting. 





Terms, with a horse, 200/.; without a 





IC™ 


The highest references | 


l have good introductions to most of the leading | 


~ | HORTICULTURAL 


urther we may be had on application to ‘ me 
”. 463), CriTic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, _ oe d, 
mdon 





COTLAND.— Dunmfriesshire.— A Gentle- 
man who is in the habit of taking Two Pupils has now a 
VACANCY for a gentleman's son. ‘The farm consists of 300 
acres, all arable. There are two packs of hounds in the neigh- 
rhood. Terms, 120/. per annum. A horse or two kept if 
desired. 
Further particulars may be had on application to “ B. B.” 
(No. 463), Crrric Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, 
London. 











(CONSERVATIVE LAND | ‘SOCIE TY.— —_ 


Investment of Savings and Capital for all Classes. The 
rate of interest on completed shares, and shares paid a year in 
advance and upwards, is now five per cent. per annum ; the 
rate of interest on deposits has been raised from three to four 
per cent. perannum. Prospectuses sent free. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary 
_Office, 38, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


()RNAMEN’ IS for the MANTELPIECE, 


&c.—Statuettes, Groups, Vases, &c., in Parian, de- 
corated Bisque and other China; Clocks (gilt, marble, and 
bronze); Alabaster, Bohemian Glass, first-class Bronzes, 
Candelabra, and other Art- Manufactures, combining Novelty, 

auty, and High Art. Prices extremely moderate.— 
THOMAS PEARC Te and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


J F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


G London, by :~ new publishing arrangements, charges 
for hing Books Printed by him until the 
‘Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
intrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 

will find it much to their advanta age to apply to him. 
‘ yey Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 








| 19s. 6d. 


THE 


| in their own homes feel the need of Love, 


| MAULL and PoryBLaNK, 55, G 


POYAL EXCHANGE FINE RTS 

© GALLERY, 24, Cornhill—Mr. MORBY . to state 
that he has opened the above Gallery (in connexion with his 
Framing Establishment at 68, Bishopsgate-street Within) for 
the SALE of GUARANTEED PICTURES, and can offer 
Specimens of— 


Bright Elmore Le Jeune Rowbotham | 
W. Bennett W. Etty Muller Shayer, sen. | 
Old Crome Frith Mutrie G. Smith 

E. W. Cooke ta 4 Mogford J. Syer 

W. Collins Hunt M‘Kewan Soper 

Geo. Chambers Hol and Niemann Stark 

Cobbett Temsley O'Neill Vacher 

Clater Halle W. Oliver Whymper 
Duffield D. Hardy S. Percy Wainewright 
Dukes FE. Hughes A. Provis H. B. Willis 

D. W. Deane Hayes T. S. Robins E. Williams 
Danby A. Johnston Rossiter Wood, &c. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices 
is carried on as before, at 63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


QOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER | 
iN COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, is now open at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East, (close 
to the National Gallery), — Nine i. dusk. Admittance Is. ; 
Catalogue 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


+ rw mo > 
XPOST" TION des BEAU X ARTS a 
GENEVE.—Une Exposition des Beaux Arts aura lieu 
cette année dans le Batiment Electoral, du 1 au 31 Aoiit. 

Les artistes Suisses ou étrangers désireux d’y prendre part 
sont priés d’en informer la Commission avant le 7 Juillet, et | 
d’addresser leurs envois du 10 au 20 du méme mois & la Com- 
mission d’Organisation, au Batiment Electoral. 

Le programme de l’E xposition sera expédié par la poste aux 
artistes qui en adresseront la demande au soussigné. 

Le Conseiller d’.tat. Président de la Commission, 


Moise PIGUET. 


__Geneve, 1 Mai, 1859. 
\ST WEEKS 
TOMT TTT 

POLYTEC HN IC INSTITU- 

-atron: H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
—This Institution will be continued OPEN FOR 
d y SEKS LONGER. 

All the LECTURES EXHIBITIONS, 
TIEWS. &c., as usual, until the final close 
Admission, ls. ; Children under 10, half-price. 


STAL PALACE,—ARRANGE- 
NTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, | 


OYAL 
‘y TION.— 


NOTICE 





DISSOLVING 








JUNE 4. 
Monday, Open at Nine 

Admission, 
S; 


Tuesday, to Friday, Open at Ten. 
One Bsa a Cl il lren under Twelve, Sixpence. 
, Ma ven at n. FIRST DISPLAY this 

Season of the G R AND FOU NT AINS and entire SYSTEM 
of WATERWORKS. 

Admission by Season Tickets of both classes, or by payment 
of Half-a-crown; Children under Twelve, One Shilling. 

Orchestral Band and great Festival Organ daily 

Sunday, Open at 1.30 to Shareholders gr atuitously, by 
Tickets. 

The New Season Tickets, price One and Two Guineas each, 
available to the 30th of April, 1860, may now be had atjthe 
Crystal Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; and at the usual Agents. 


RYSTAL PALACE—FLOWER SHOW. 

The SECOND GRAND FLORICULTURAL and 
EXHIBITION of the present season 
will be held on WEDNESDAY, June 8. Doors open at 12. 
Admission free by Two-Guinea Season Tickets; or by One- 
Guinea Season Tickets on payment of 2s. 6d. ; by Day Tickets, 
7s. 6d ; or if taken before the day of the Show, 3s. "Children 
under 12, half-price.—Tickets may be had at the Crystal 
Palace, at 2, Exeter Hall, and at the usual agents. 


POYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 

) Last Weeks of Mr. CHARLES KEAN’s Management. — 

On Monday, and during the week, will be presented Shak- 

spere’s Historical Play of HENRY V., commencing at Seven 
o'clock; King Henry, Mr. C. Kean; Chorus, Mrs. C. Kean. 


HE PERFORMING and TALKIN 
FISH.—Daily at 191, Piccadilly, opposite the a v 
Admission Is. A FASHIONABLE MORNING E XHIBITION 
every Saturday, from 11 a.m. to6p.m. 2s. 6d.: children, Is. 
After Six, the usual prices. 










[ONDoN NE Ww SPAPERS. — The Times, 


impressed stamp. 28s. 6d.; plain, 26s.; Post or He ane, 
23s.; Chronicle, Daily Vi ws, or Advertiser, 188.; Globe, 28s. ; 
posted on the evening of publication. Times (Second Day " 
All orders must be paid in advance.—JAMES BARKER, 
19, Throgmorton-street, Bank, E.C. Established Thirty 
Years. 





a. NEW NOVEL. 
ready at all the Libraries, 


W IFE "S TEMPTATION. By Mrs. 
CHALLICE. A Tale of Belgravia, dedicated to all who 
Courage, or 
Patience. To this remarkable social novel may justly be ap- 
plied the following opinion expressed by a leading journal 
on the former works of the same accomplished author ‘The 
sketches are vivid, the characters life-like, and the portraits 
are easily recognisable.” 
Published by CHARLES WESTERTON, ~ Hyde Park-corner. 
rice 5s. e¢ 


I IVING CELE BR ITIES .—A Series of 
4 PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL and 
POLYBLANK. The Number for JUNE contains 
Sir JOHN LAWRENCE, Bart., G.C.B, 
With Memoir. 
racechurch-street, and 187A, 
Piccadilly ; and W. KENT and Co., Fleet-street. 


Just published, 436 pp. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d. 
Vol. L. of the New Series of the 
PRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST: 
containing important Debates on the Use of Liturgies ; 
the Great Social Evil; an Annexation Policy for China; the 
Reformation and Henry VIII.; able Leading Articles on 
Periodical Literature; the Logic of Conversation; Historic 
Criticism ; Classical Training, &c. Essays on Robert Burns, 
Florence Nightingale, Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, British Poetry, &c. Reviews, Inquiries, &c. 

London: HouLsTon and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row, | 
and all Booksellers. i 





| M.A., MP. 


| WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Coven 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
NHARMIONE: a Tale of the Great 
Site Revolution. y EDWARD A. LE ATHAM, 
Second Edition, = Historical Introduction. 
oe don: W. H. Suirn and Sow, 186, Strand 
NEW WORK. 


In fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt elegant. 


ATHERINE. By the Author of “ Agnes 
and the Little Key.” Printed and bound uniform. Speci- 
men copy of either work sent free by post on receipt of 32 
| stamps. (Just published.) 
London: Knient and Son, Clerkenwell-close. 


hed 8vo. price 6d. sewed, 
MUHE > XP E R IE NC ES of a LAND- 
HOLDER and INDIGO PLANTER in EASTERN 
BENGAL. 
Aberdeen : Joun Smita; London: Smrxry, 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court 


Price 5s. cloth, demy 8v 
MYHE SCHOOL PE RSPE C ‘TIVE: being 
a progressive course of inatrne tion in Linear Pe rspective, 
both theoretical Me practical. pecially designed for the use 
of schools. By J. R. DICKSEE, :, Principal Drawing-master to 
the City of London School; to th > Normal College for Training 
Teachers of the British and Foreign School Society. &c. “‘Tus- 
trated with many Woodcuts, and forty engraved Plates. 
London: SmMpPkIN, MARsHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall- 


court. 
ports GERMANY. 


and POETRY of 
“Tt may be recommended no less for its interest than its 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 
information.’ '—Spectator. 
* Full of wisdom and loveliness.”—Saturday Review. 
“ Nous y trouvons un coup d’ceil & la fois sur et rapide, une 
grande harmonie d'arrangement, et une connaissance intime 
de lalittérature allemande ancienne et moderne.” —Journal de 
Frankfort. 


MARSHALL, 


Price 2s. 12mo. cloth, ‘ 
ERMAN for CHILDREN.—The 
PRIMER;; containing Easy Lessons in Spelling and 
Reading, with entertaining Tales in Prose and Verse. By 
F. F. MORITZ FOERSTER. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, } 
London : 


+, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
and 20, South Frederick-street, eaeeure 


With 
System, 
ntroduction con- 
BRAUN- 
Second Edition, revised and greatly 


t published, ce 5s. Sv« 


GCHILL "ERS WILHELM TELL. 


Interlinear Translatio m on the Hamiltonian 
Grammatical and Historical Notes, and an 
taining the Elements of German Grammar. By L 
FELS and C. WHITE 
improved. 
t-garden, 

London > and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 

YECREATIONS in SHOOTING; with 
an Account of the Game of the British Islands. By 
CRAVEN. New E < n, With sixty-two Embellishments, 
engraved on wood by F. W. Branston, from original drawings 
by WILLIAM HARVEY, pt nine Engravings on steel chiefly 
after A. Cooper. R. / Post 8vo. cloth. 5s, 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London 
BOHN'S ¢ ao AP SERIES FOR JUNE. Price 2s. 
be ¢ ntinued fort nightly 
PYOSWE L L S LIF E of JOHNSON, 
) including his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour in Wales. &c. 
with large additions and notes by the Rt. Hon. JOHN WIL- 
SON CROKER. The second and most ——— Ce t 
aed an 















Editiom re-arranged ording to the sug ions 
of Lord Mac I ~ W RIGHT, , with 
further additions by To be completed in 8 vols. 





OKER. 
illustrated with upwards of forty tine Engravings on steel. 
Vol. VIL. 


*.* The pub will now have for 16s. what was formerly 
p ubli shed at 2/ 
Henry G. Bory, York-street, Covent-carden, Le ndon. 


BLOXAM’S GOTHIC ARCHITEC TURE. 


On May 3st will be published an entirely new Edition, greatly 
enlarged, and a wi th 300 Woodcuts, beautifully 
printed in small 8vo. e 7s. 6d. clot! 

PRINCIPLES of G OTHIG ECCLESIAS- 

TIC ARCHITECTURE. 3y MATTHEW H. 


BLOXAM. With an Explanation of Architectural Terms 
collected from 2 uilding Contracts and other sources, prior to 
the Reformatio 

London: W K eet-street. 

NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 
Now ready, with Engravings, 3s. 6d. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. 

JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

CONTENTS: Old 
toms: Meals and He 





nT and Co. (late D. Boeve), 86, F 


Second Series. By 





Manners, Ceremonies, 
vifery; Herbs and Fruit. Punch and 
Judy, Old Plays, Pageants, and Music. Laws, Legal Cus- 
toms, Privileges, and Dignities. Money, Weights, and Mea- 
sures. Home Proverbs, Sayings, and Phrases. Phenemena 
of Life and Death Funeral Ceremonies. A Chapter of 
Weather-Wisdom. Pictures, and the Care of them. Domes- 
tic Science, & 

KENT and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street; of whom may be 
had the First Series of “Things not generally Known,” 
Twenty-third Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


and Cus- 


CASSE SLL'S HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
and COMMERCIAL MAP of EUROPE, 


8 inches by 22. 
Price 1s. ; coloured 2s. 6d. ; mounted on linen, incase, 5s. Sent 
free by post. This will be found the most useful War Map yet 
published. The boundaries of the various States are clearly 
defined. Every European battle-field is indicated by crossed 
swords; the date of the battle, and the names of the belligerent 
forces engaged, the victors having the precedence ; the places 
where Treaties of Peace have been entered into are shown by 
two pens crossed, within a wre -_ f olive leayes-+exery re- 
markable siege is noted by the representafi¢iyof & cdDMen, 
with the date; manufacturing towns, arsefhal&seatrofiearn= 
ing, lighthouses, &c., &c., are st loWILDY af ‘appropriate \pic- 
torial representation. 
London : CassELL, Petrer, and GALeay, Ladselig Sagyager 
Yard ; and all Booksellem 
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NOTICE. 


CHAR .LES MACKAY’S 


LIFE AND “LIBERTY IN AMERICA. 


Two Vols. post 8vo. with Ten Full-page Tinted Illustrations, price 21s. cloth, is ready this day. 


Barly orders are requested. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NO 


VEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “RITA,” 


This day, 


CONFIDENCES. 


aad Volume. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





THE F 


OOL OF QUALITY. 


















BY HENRY BROOKE. 
New and revised Ed Biographical Preface by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 2 vols. post $vo 
With Portrait of t r 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhiil. 
TO BOOK BUYERBS. 

A CATALOGUE of SCARCE, CURIOUS, and INTERESTING 
“= BOOKS, in which will be 1 rare early Editions of the Scriptures, some interesting and b — MSS. 
from the assemblage form M lielmo Libri, is NOW Tt \DY at Messrs. UPHA) con d BEET, 46, Ne 
Bo ‘eet, corner of Madd tre li be sent on recei Ipt of stamp 











EW BOOKS BY GEORGE SAND. 





ELLE ET LUI } francs 50 cents. 
NARCISSE. 2 frances. 
LYHOMME DE NIEGE. 2 vols. 7 frances. 
HACHET! )., French Publishers, 18 William-street, Strand, W.C 
A a2 1a numero ust} 
THE FOURTH NUMBER Of 


KINGSTON’ 


AN 


. aera FOR BOYS: 


ENTERTAINING MONTHLY MISCELLANY. 


G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “‘ Peter the Whaler,” &c. 


Nos. I. to III. are still to be had. 


BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 





DISCONT 


The Last Number of *‘ Hous 


INUANCE OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS 


ehold Words” will be published on Saturday, May 28; from and 


after which date that publication will be merged into ‘* All the Year Round.” 


On Magazine Day will 


ll 


i OF T8809 Civrigi 





l, price 1ld., the First Monthly Part, 


a ee ae 
the Year a 


Articles of present interest, 


ng of Five Weekly Numbers, of 





Tf 


a 
_— ry + ‘ ry 
BY aa DICKE IWS. 
OT THI FIRST: RECALLED TO LIFE. 
Chap. 3. Tae Nicur SHADOWS Chap. 5. Tar Wine Suop. 
4. THE PREPARATION 6. THE SHOEMAKER. 


HE SECOND: THE GOLDEN THREAD. 
Chap. 1. FrvE Years LATER 


ington-street North, Strand, W.C.; and 193, Piccadilly, London, W. 








Crown 8vo. price 6d 


(1! L ARI KE’S | RAILWAY EXC URSI( JN ae alle, ime 





G 
Price 2s. 6¢ , post free 2s, 1 i 
LONDON AS IT ‘IS ro-] 
Ww to sec Sy 
gra gs 
Lond H.G 


v.E. it dah 





A Descrint the Princip opened to the 


l.; with Map, 6d. extra 


VAY: Where to go-and 





DR. HENDERSO? | HE LEADER ENLARGED.—A High 
r t Class Political, Literary, and C orammerctal Newspaper, 
aturday. Pi i, Eight pages, « Twenty- 
1ave been permanently added to this Pa aper, 
of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
space for a C a Department, which 







eve 





HENDERSON in- 


i Russia, in con- 













I Society, and his i tail l informatio » Condition of Commerce 
‘ 1e and Abroad, Correct Weekly Vie »w of the state 
cl 1-close. and tender of the various Markets and of the Banking and 
Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
st f gress, and generally to advocate all the grand interests th 


*, and so the welfare of the 
ses of Information have been 
r; and whilst they 


Nation at larg 





W a able Ws iter- thus pres¢ nt . 
s accessible by Rail in the Me 


every meé ns th 


Department, they seek, by 
ommand, to susts Lin 
i Literary portion, which has 
or standing amongst 











a 








| Adventures of Baron Munchausen. 
} - 


| to AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Bor 
ew field of inter st | 


| By JAMES WYNN 


With numerous En- 
I veri ne-street, Strand, London.—Order of | 
( «vz, Sal ewsman 





{ 





y- >t 












NEW PUBLICATIONS 


or 


MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO. 


60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON, 


1. ALGER.—History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, as it was perverted in all Nations and Ages. By 
\ LIAM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In 1 vol. 8vo. ‘ 
ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature, and British and American Authors living and 
deceased. By'S. A. ALLIBONE. Vol. L. imp. 8vo. pp. 1,005. 24 

3. ALTHAUS.—A Treatise on Medical Electricity, 
Theoretical and Practical; and its use in the Treatment of 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Diseases. By J. ALTHAUS, 
M.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 352. 7s. 6d. 

4, BAIRD.—Birds of North America. By SPEN- 
CERF. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. of 1,064 pages and 75 plates of 
hitherto <cee ed specimens. 

9. BAIRD.-—The Mammals of North America. 
The descr} tions of Species based chiefly on the ex otinne ii 
the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. By SPEN 
F. BAIRD, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian insti i- 
tion. With eightv-seven Plates of orig tinal figures, plain and 
coloured, il! lusty ating the Genera and d Spec i and including 
di ‘ ails 6 cternal form me Osteology. Post 4to. cloth, Dp. 
» Phi Iphia 1859. 47. 43. 

6. BARTLETT. —Diet ionary of Americanisms: 
2 Glossary of Words and Phrases Colloquially used in the 
United St . By JOHN R S<LL BARTLETT. Secon 
Edit ion, considerably enlarged an improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 

. BOE MANN.—The e Shrapnel Shell in England 
cele . with some reflections on the use of this projec- 
War \ Historico- Technical Sketch 
ral BO tM. ‘NN , Aide-de-Camp to his Majest 
he o Belgians. With Appe x. 8vo. cloth, pp. 167, 























Pe 




















8. Cc ATHERINE I¥.—Memoirs of the Empress 
( athet in of Russian, written by herself. Edited, with a 
Preface, iy ALE} CANDER HERZEN. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 
9. CHOICE of PEARLS.—Collected by SALO 


2 
th iy 

MON IBN GABRIOL in Ara and translated into Hebre 

he “HY IPN 





: = Ip “ ON, l with an English trans 
by Rev, B. H. ASHER. Fep. 8v0. pp. 250. 
 COLEI :IDGE,—A GLOSSARTAL INDEX to 
ap a EN GLIST {1 LITERATURE of the THIR- 
! i ‘BERT COLERIDGE, Es 
ister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
DEANE.—Fossil Footmarks on the Sandstone 
ticut River. In a series of Photo-lithograp! 
t with descriptive letterpress. By the late Dr. JAMES 
DEANE. Greenfield, Mass. 4tv. 


12 EDW: wai — Memoirs of Libraries ; including 











a Pract Hand k Library Economy. By EDWARD 
E DW ARDS 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 2,000. Numerous Illus 
trations 





Mi INT.—Narrative vd E xplorations an: 
in Kansas, Nebr "e 1, and Californi 
IN CHARLES Ai ithor’s Editior 
Tiiustrated inu ith Dr. Kane's Arctic 





xr 8yo. : (Un Ba; 
14. G: SASPEY .—The Upper Rhine illustrating its 
fines t Cities, Castles, Ruins, and Landscapes. From Drawings 


»y Messrs Rohbock, Londés and J ge, engraved by the 














| most distinguished os ays . mi Hist rieal and Topogra- 
| phical Text edited by «a Y. 8vo. cloth gilt, pp. 492 
| ¥ ne hundred and th an Steel engravings. London, 
1] 5 

| 2s. 

|} 15. IBIS (The): a Magazine of General Ornithology. 
| Edited PHILIP LUTLEY SCLATE aR, SLA, Fellow of 
| Corpus Christi ( H f L. F.2 &. Th a 
} terly Parts, with Illustr ations. ‘Asawa Tsui scription, 2 

| 16, _K ( H L.—The Sea-coasts of the United States, 
| +} . 


graphy and Maritime History. 








| of the Atlantic or East Coast. 
II ; 0 or Southern Ci past 
lV. Weste ¢ Coast 
Tiinstrated with fifty-six reduced and one large Historical 


in Eastern Africa. By 
of the Church Missionary Societ; 

( tions and a Map. 
LESLEY.—The Iron Manufacturer's Guide to 
orges, and Rolling Mills of the United States, 
} on Ir nt, an Americat 
" —_ aM nen acture od >and in History 
. P. LESLEY, Secreta aon ‘an Tron Associa 
ee published by authority of the same. With five Maps 
numerous Plates, 8vo. cloth, pp. 772. 30s. 

. MORENTIN.— A Ske *tch of the p Comparative 
Beauties of the French and Spanish Li ages. By M. de 
Mi )RENTIN. 8Vv0. 

20. MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Surprising 

















vol, crown 
i in cloth, thir 





1 thirty Illustrations, a 
thousand, gilt edges, price 7s. 6 
31. OSBOR N.—Palestine, Past and Present ; with 


» Rev. HENR) 









Bi i ar 

S. OSB SOR x * 

numerous Woodcuts, Panoram: 

Liha aphs, Maps, &c. 2 
“PHILOLOGICA SOCIETY'S NEW DIC- 

nt ONARY of the ENG LISH LANGUAGE, in preparatiou 

In 4to. Parts, at 5s. each.—The ‘‘ Proposals,”’ &c., will be for- 

warded, post free, on receipt of 6 stamps. 

23. SIEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for 
the JAPANESE SEAS. By Ph. Fr. von SIEBOLDT. I 
1 vol. 8vo. with Chart. 

24. SPURGEON.—The English Bible: History of 

ansiation of the Holy Scriptures into the English 

», with. Specimens of the Old English Versions. B 
Mrs. H. C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rey. C. H. SPURGEON. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

25. TROEMEL.—Bibliothéque Americaine, ou 
Catalogue raisonné d’ane precieuse Collection des_ livres 

latifs al’ Amerique qui ont paru iepuis sa Decouverte jusqu’a 
l'an1700. ParPaul Troemel. 8vo. 


26. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GU IDE 




















published inthe United States of America from 1817 to 1897. 
npiled and Edited by NIC HOLAS TRUBNER. In1 vol 

BVO. | ). 800, half-bound. 18s. 

27. WYNNE.—Private Libraries of New seek. 

M.D. With anIndex. 8vo. clot 














TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
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puis Bip oalatc tis de use To the MEMBERS and SECRETARIES of BOOK CLUBS and READING SOCIETIES, 
opal Rote Dosen, By Maine RGRSTON RICH. Bend and, on application, to READERS in GENERAL. 


at the Mech anics’ Institution at the Music _— Chester. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. ; Manchester: GEORGE SIMs. _ ie ae 


NEW WORK BY QUARTERMASTER CON OL 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cl. 


HE ROMANCE of the RANKS. or 


Anecdotes, , neato. and Social Incidents of Military T r cy f 7 3 ) i , FN 
Life. By T. W. J. CONNOLLY, Quartermaster of the Royal \ : 
Engineers ; pA of “History of the Royal Sappers and | m ¥ aS i f i 


Miners.” 








Now ready, in 4to. No. XVII, May, 1359, 


} 
_ London: Loneman, Browy, and Co. | 
Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d. | 


c | ANALYSIS OF THE NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED DURING 
EFORM at the RIGHT END. By the} * a 
Author of “Home Truths for Home Peace *” } EACH QUARTER BY 
Sold for the Author at 2, Queen's Head-passage, 
Paternoster-row. } 
HE cage | MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO. 
HOME TRUTHS for HOME PEACE. 
_ London: Loneman and Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE VERY REV. DR. J. H. NE \WMAN 
‘URES an ESSAYS. 6s. TN NIVER 

(ber 2S and ESSA on t- . — = 
SITY SUBJECTS. Comprising: WeELov's PYRENEES, WEST and PE AKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. 


BEING AN 








An Account of the ConTENTSs of each of the following Works will be found in the present NUMBER: 





Christianity and Letters; Christianity and Physical Science EAST. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. [This day By Members of the Alpine Club. Square crown 
Literature ; Christianity and Scientific Investi- ? 8v0 OTs I rT his day. 
Catholic Literature in the English gation ; | S od + a = a . sit 
Tongue a" Eaten of o- Day; SEN IOR’S JOT y RN AL in JT U RKEY : 
3: Jiscipline of Mind; | v a a 
Blementary Statics: Chcatontiy andl Medical Science; }\Y and GREECE. Post 8vo. 12s. [On June 3. a DY < TO U R RO UN .D MON TE 
By JOHN wer NEWM AN, D.D., of the Oratory. * at a ne 4 ROSA. Post 8vo. 14s. (This day. 
1e Auth | QCHIMMELPENNINCK’S PRINCI- RE St SN Riise. wo 
The OFFICE ae ‘WORK of UNIVERSITIES. | PLES of BEAUTY, &. Post Svo. 12s. 6d. YOWELL’S ORDER of NATURE. 
Fep. 8v0. 6s. , ere a ee [On June 5. Crown 8vo. 12s. [On June 3 
DISCOURSES to MIXED CONGREGATIONS. ae 
8vo. 12s. 
London: Lonemayn, Brown, and Co. : ; — = . ae } _" ree . 
~ NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF tAZER’S LETTERS written during the | LECTURE onthe HISTORY of ENGLAND 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. P ventusular and Waterloo Campaigns ............ 8vo. 18s delivered at Chorleywood by W. LonGMAN. 
In One vol. fep. 8vo. price 10s. cloth; price 12s. bound in 8vo. ls. 


embossed roan ; or 12s, /. calt lettered, CAIRD’S PRAIRIE FARMING in AME- a aes i 
HE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE | RICA coveccccccccccccccesccncccmesmncee iémo. 3s. 6d. | MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 










MAUNDER | TREVELYAN on the NATIVE LAN-| HU0Gnas) veenctecvercrnrernnee eH Op 1s 
tionary and. Grammar; | WOODWAHD, BA. P.SA., | CUAGES of INDIA sveeeseeeeerere ‘vo. 2. HUDSON’S DIRECTIONS for making 
oa ated JOHN NOES | NEWMAN'S LECTURES and ESSAYS on | WILLS. ‘New and Improved Eatiom.Fep. 2.6 
Scnaial Bcentine and rts oe 4 e GS. Anthoy Ay IN pe 7. or " SY DNE - SMI THs W OR KS. Pe 2ople’s 
Miscellaneous Tables, &c. | &c LIFE of Dr. BUNTING. Vol. I. Edition, now complete...............2 Vols. crown 8v0. 8s. 


*,* The sale of Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge having Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


now exceeded one hundred thousand —_ 8, the publishers have ve a a a — 2 MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. People’s 
reconstructed and reprinted the work entirely inordertoadaptit; MISS SEWELL’S HISTORY of the Edition......... Square crown 8yo. in 1s. Monthly Parts. 


more completely to meet the wants a requirements of the iad: 3 aaa 18mo. 4s. 6d 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. People’s 









present time: Errors have been corrected ; what was antiquated 


has been re-written ; new matter has been freely added ; allthat MISS SEWELL’S SELF-EX \MINATION 





isretained has been subjected to the most careful editorial re- ae ayia . i Edition, with the Music. ...........cc0se0 Small 4to. 12s. 
vision ; and the general arrangement of the whole has been before CONFIRMATION ...........cccesesees 52mo. ls. 6d. MOOR NATIONAI AIR p 
modified and improved, without departing from the methodi- , eet Se : MO E’'S NATIONAL AIRS. eople’s 
cal plan which first won for this 7reasury the position ithas | ALICE LITTLETON : a Tale...... E ep. 6s. rE liti - th the Music oo E 
so long held as a book of popular reference. The contents of | dition, with the a hai te. Des Sisihes 
the prese dition are as lows: } TVG ~ ~ ~ >i. 1 mn . Smail 4tO. In 13. onthly umbers. 
pradesh soe Grommer Te Tabir; Table ofthe P BOND'S SPEECHES in the TRIAL of 
Vom endio Bmecish x ; 1 ape dd ine bie ) ne £ ula- - > ss re a 4 “sh Tsc% a , 
toflowedl ty a caneiee Hictery «| - tion of Buropean Capitals. | WARREN HASTINGS, Vol. I. ....s.ccese 8vo. 20s. | SIMPSON’S HANDBOOK of DIN ING, 
the English Language, with Il- | List of Cities .B roughs, and Mar- based on BRILLAT-SAVARIN .....ccccsccseceee Fep. 5s 


lustrations of the Derivation ket Towns in the Unite i King- | BUCKNILL’S PSYCHOLOGY of SHAK- 


and Formation of Words. dom, wit hthe Statistic 








fea i Dv OD SIMS OPTCRET DIP >, Re 

New and enlarged English Dic- | List of Animal, Veg tat e, pee TRIPMEIT wardcosientecsantocdanbiniastankinieamudaae Svo. 7s. 6d. PYC ROFT’S CRI KET-] IELD. I ‘ep. 5s. 
tionary; followed by 1. Direc- Mineral Productions ~ — - Tl _ 
tions for Promunciaton, 3. Serip-| Compendious Claueal Dictionary | PE MBER'’S JOB: a Dramatic Poem. SCOFFERN on PROJECTILES, EXPLO- 
ture Proper ames accented, of Greek and Roma stor} sas . ; ati hea 5 I ay ; I >T)? , ‘ / 
pine Christian ples Men Bio graphy, sone Mythol taney Post Svo. 3s. 6d SIVES, and RII LED ORDNAN( E. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 
and Women Compen oo of Modern Chrono- — oe - . y Cc . <prmrrm® 

English Verbal Distinctions, with | logy and History. SPELL-BOUND: aTalein Verse. Fep.5s. | R 4 VERS’S M INIATURE FRUIT 
Illustrations; followed by a full | Correspondence “of Eras and is “ ;ARDEN Eighth Edition Fep 2s 6d 


Table of Abbreviation: explained. | Epochs with the Year 185 ‘ XT yo Rp TANI we | ANT TTC 
Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, | Synopsis of the British Peerage; | CONNOLLY’S ROMANCE of the RANKS. a EE, Age ee ae 
Latin, Tren t Italian, and f Howe 1 by Index to the a ttoes 2 vols. post 8vo. 2i nena » SY NOPSIS ot the B R ITISH 


. «lS 











Somehy Wi Bagith, Teme-| of the Routan, Costes yal ; A FLORA. Third Edition .....ccccsccoccosssssese score Fep. 6s. 

lations. } an ble. rivileges of e ~o7a XAT r Y 

A - Universal) ‘Peers and Tables of Preeetence, | OLANS'S NAVIGATION and NAUTICA! -A\TSON’S CYBELE BRITANNICA 
Gazetteer or G hical Dic- | Forms of Epistolary Address BET RGONOGE © «... PORE RE ccecsctssicccccnsiasinsesovune fk ‘ep. 3s. | WATSON’: PEs ha Ds SRITANNICA. 
tionary, from the latest and best | Compendious Law Dictionary 4 vols. 8vo. 42s 


p, Authorities. | aa Abstract of Tax Acts. TOUNT | Tal IRQ’ y oO - a : oe es lean 
Population of the United Kingdom | Commercial Tables MANGNALL S QU ESTIONS. New a OWEN’S NATURAL HISTOR Y for 








in detail, wi ther Statistical , Scientific and MisceUaneous Tables. greatly improved a 12mo. 4s 
mm ne 18 2s 
Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s. each Jreasury: . - j Beginner ; eee kONO. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; DENDY’S WILD HEBRIDES. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : ] HUNT'S HORSE and his MASTER. Fep. és. 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTURY 


MAUNDER'S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY (and ny. | PRACTICAL GUIDE for ITALY, by an| WILLICH’S POPULAR TABLES. 


ost 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. Englishman AdDroad........cccccccsscsseseeees Post Svo. 2s. 6d. New Edition, enlarged ........ccccccccecseesesees Post 8vo. 10s. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BALFOUR . z 
Just published, in 12mo, with upwards of Two Hundred an 


Sixty Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 
OTANY and RELI GIO N, or 


Illustrations of the Works of God in the Structure, 


Followed by Literary Intelligence of Works nearly ready for Publication, 


COMPRISING 








pangions, ereegment, and OSD vane ag — Mr. J. C. Morton's Handbook of First Impre ssions of the New World | Recollections by Samuel Rogers of 
F.L.S., Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, and Dairy Husbandry, including the on Two Travellers from the Old in | personal and conversational inter- 
Professor Medicine and Botany in the University of Diary of a Dairy Farm. the Autumn of 1858. course with Fox, Grattan, Talley- 
Edinburgh. 7 “ : ‘ rand, Scott, the Duke of Wel- 
Edinburgh: ApAm and CHARLES BLack. London: Professor J. ReEAY GREENE'S A new collection of popular ** Anec- lington, and others. Edited by Mr. 
LONGMAN and Co Manual of the Sub-Kingdom dotes in Natural History, by the Rogers's nephew, W. SHARPE. 
— = Se aad , tev. F. O. Morris, Author of the 








** Protozoa A new edition of Bunyan’s * Pil- 


i. H AC HETT E AN D 00.8 Blindness. or the Sense of Vision ¥ His ae ‘of British Birds.’ | grim’s Progress,’’with Illustrations 












: ~ . ~~ neactin _—" ale , by C. Bennett, and a Preface by 
Denied and Lost. By the late Dr. | A new practical work on Falconry, oF. ee y 
— ee tag: as Buty. Edited by the by G. E. FREEMAN, M.A. (* oe ae Rev. : KINGSLEY. 
r sa Rev. B. G. JOuNs. grine ’’ of the Field newspaper), ant Book of 2mblems, Aphorisms, 
pc TIONN AIRE DES SC TENCES ae . : Captain F. H. SALVIN Adages, and Proverbs, with Ilus- 
PHILOSOPHIQUES. 6 vols. 8vo. A work on the ‘Two Campaigns of | ’ : f . trations by J. LEIGHTON after 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL D’ HISTOIRE Julius Cxsar in Britain,” by The Dog in Health and Diseas By J. Catz end R. Parur: 
eta de GEOGRAPHIE. Par M. N. BOUILLET. pp. 2,065. ana Lewin, M.A. Trin. Coll. a Author of The Pic MeventhsWelacan of tce@ Bectn’e 
. = 7 sia Works, collected and edited by 
D v RE JNIVERSEL ES | i : p : : ain” a Smcosmaete Run, 
SCIENCES Par MNT OTL BT. pp ie 3 ie © | The Third Volume (being the con- | Sir J. EMERSON TENNENT'S work on — ELLIS, SPEDDING, and 
DICTIONN AIRE UNIVERSEL "DES CON- | cluding volume) of Captain Brial- Ceylon, with copious Notices of its . EATH. = ni 
TEMPOR: IN ; Ps , \ PEREAU ; 1,802, 25 fr, mont’s Life of the Duke of Wel- Natural History, Antiq uities, and | The Third Edition of Canon Moze- 
pDiCTIONNatie ADE LE -CONOMIC POLI lington, translated, &c. by the Rev. Productions. 2 vols. Svo. with ley’s work on popular astronomy, 
oy fr. ‘ G. R. GuerG, M.A. &e | Maps, Plans, and Dr: awings.  &c. entitled ‘‘ Astro-Theology. &e. 
E ol is. of 
Just out, price 21 © ba : . E " 
DICTIONNAIRE DE ys aN V le PRATIQUE 4 | The object of Notes on Books—issued quarterly, at the end of February, May, August, and November—is to 
LA VILLE ET A LA CAMPAGNE.—ConrTENANT: a enable purchase rs readily to obtain such general information regarding the various Works published by Messrs. 
. De Religion et d’Education. LONGMAN and Co., as is usually afforded by tables of contents and explanatory prefaces, or may be acquired by an 
De Législation et d’ Administrati inspec tion of the books themselves. With this view, each article is confined to a brief ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS 
De Finances. of the work referred to. Opinions of the press and laudatory notices are not inserted 


D’ Industrie et de Commerce. 

D'Economie Domestique. 

D’Economie Rurale. 

D’'Exercises de Corps et de Jeux de Société | 


L.H ‘ ala ; William- | = r IN . i ita 
ACHETTE and Co, French Publishers 18, King William- | London : LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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10 BOOKSEL L E RS, &e. NO EDITION 

of Mrs. SHERWOOD’S HE NRY and his BEARER, or 

SUSAN GRAY, 

HovLsTon and WriGut, Proprietors of the Copyrights of 

Mrs. SHERWOOD's Works. 

Little Henry and his Bearer, sewed, 6d. 

Little Henry and hls Bearer, and the last Days of 

Boosy, cloth, 1s. 6d.; fep. 8vo. illustrated, cloth, gilt edges 2s. 6d. 


cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 


Susan Gray, sewed, 6d. ; 
Houston and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


HOULSTON AND WRIGHT 
PUBLISH THIS DAY AS UNDER: 


Crown 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


T g HOTOG RAPHIC ART: its Theory 
and Practice. By M. SPARLING. _ Revised and Cor- 
1 to the preset it time, by JAMES MARTIN 





t 


Houston and Wricnt, 65, Paternoster-row, London 


Demy 18mo. roan or cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


YOME, ANC TENT and MODERN 


Com- 

















IS COMPLETE, except those published by 





ising an Account of Italy to the present year, and a 

History of Christianity from its institution. Arran; ged for 
Schools and Students, by Mr. CHARLES DE HAVILLAND 

Hous and W 65, Paternoster-row, London 

Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MHE HISTORICAL RE ASOR WHY. 
Designed to simply the study of English History, and to | 

arouse in the student a disposition poe trace the Causes and the 
Consequences of Historical Events. By the Author of * The 
Reason Why—General Science," &c. 

HovLsTon and Wriacut, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 

First Series, crown 8vo. extra cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


HE WILD FLOWERS of ENGLAND, 

POPULARLY DESCRIBED. By the Rev. ROBERT 

TYAS, M.A., F.R.B.8 4x ia beautifully coloured 
groups, by JAMES ANDREWS, F. 


Houston and WriGcHrT, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


Fep. 8vo. extra cloth, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


NHOICE GARDEN FLOWERS: their 
Cultivation and General Treatment in all Seasons. With 
twelve coloured groups, by JAMES ANDREWS, F.H.LS. 


Houston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


Scarlet cloth, gilt or red edges, lapping sides, 3s. 


te SACRED MINSTR EL: a Collection 
of 8} — Songs, with Biographical Sketches of the 
Authors. By the Rev. CHARLES ROGERS, LL.D. 


HovuLsTon and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


Crown &vo. cloth limp, red edges, 1s. 
\ PLEA for the POOR 
4 HOLIDAY. A Poem. By M. A. H. 


Hovston and Wnricut, 65, Paternoster-row, London 


MAN 


WORKS ON GARDENING, 
3y GEORGE GLENNY, F.H.S 
New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

HE GARDENER'’S EVERY-DAY 

BOOK. Containing Instructions for the Practical 

Management of every department of Horticulture and Flori- 
culture. 

HovutsTon and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5 


YLENNY’S MANUAL of PRA ACTICAL 
GARDENING; with plain and ample Instructions for 
every operation connected with the Culture of the Ground. 
Hovtston and Wricut. 65, Paternoster-row, London. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 
Gt JENNY’S PROPERTIES of FLOWERS 
and PLANTS; being the acknowledged Standard of 
Perfection. 
HovutsTon and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row, London 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 


GLENNY'S HANDY-BOOK on GAR- 
DENING, and the GOLDEN RULES for GAR- 


DENERS., 
Houston and WriGat, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


Publishing Monthly, crown 8vo. 6d. each. 
G LENNY’S CULTURE of FLOWERS 
A series of Treatises on the Culture of the most popular 
Flowers, each complete in itself. 
The ROSE, TULIP, CARNATION, &c., ready. 


HIOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


Publishing Monthly, crown 8vo. 6d. each. 
LENNY’S CULTURE of FRUITS and 
A VEGETABLES. A Selection of Treatises on the Grape 
Vine, Strawberry, Peach, Apple, Pine, &c., and the Potato, 
Garden Pea, Cucumber, &c.; each complete in itself. 
The GRAPE VINE, PEACH, &c., ready. 


HovLsTon and Wricurt, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


E ighteenth E Ex ‘dition, demy 18mo, cloth limp, 6d. 


G LENNY’S GARDENING for the 
MILLION, and Amateur’s Cottager’s Guide. 
More than 70,000 copies have been sold of this Manual. 


HOULsTow and WriGuHT, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


| 
| 
| 


, 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—- &- 

SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST’S LIFE 


in MOROCCO, SPAIN, and theCANARY ISLANDS, 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Illustrations. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. From 
Original Family Documents. 2 vols. with Portraits. 
“The country is very much indebted to the Duke of Bucking- 

ham for the publication of these volumes, to our thinking the 

most valuable of the contributions to recent history which he 
has yet compiled from his family papers.""—John Bull. 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 
P. BEATON, M.A., Chaplain tothe Forces. From 
the German of Dr. Frankl. 2 vols. 21s. 

‘Those persons who are curious in matters connected with 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants, are strongly recommended to 
read this work, which contains more information than is to be 
found in a dozen of the usual books of travel.’’—Times. 


SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By AN 
ENGLISH LADY. 2vyols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“The extracts we have made will afford some idea of the 

variety contained in these volumes and the interesting and 

amusing nature of their contents, &c.""—Athenwum, 


NATHALIE. 3y JULIA KAVANAGH. 
New Edition. Forming the Fourth Volume of Hurst 
and BLAcKEeTT’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP 
EDITIONS OF PopULAR MODERN WoORKs, price 5s. 
each, elegantly printed, bound, and [llustrated.— 
Volumes already published: 1. SAM SLICK’S 
NATURE and HUMAN NATURE; 2. JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN ; 3. The CRESCENT 
and the CROSS, by ELior WARBURTON. 

“*Nathalie’ is by much Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative 
effort.’'—Athenwum. 


HENRY III, KING OF FRANCE: his 
COURT and TIMES. By Miss FREER. 3 vols. 
with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 

| LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
for 1859. Under the especial Patronage of Her Ma- 
jesty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort ; and Corrected 
throughout by the Nobility. Twenty-eighth Edition, 
1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. JEAFFRE- 


SON, Author of “ Novels and Novelists.”’ 3 vols. 


NEWTON DOGVANE, 3y FRANCIS 
F RANCIS. 3 vols. with Illustrations by LEECH. 
‘Newton Dogvane’ is a capital sporting novel. 
nentiy readable, and bids fair to become one of the most 
popul: ar novels of its highly popular class.’"—Chronicle. 
A very agreeable book. It is written by a gentleman and 
for gentlemen." —Critic. 


WOODLEIGH. By the Author of “ Wild- 
flower,”’ ‘** One-and-Twenty,”’ &e. 3 vols. 

“We find in ‘ Woodleigh’ the same felicitous portraiture of 
character, the same power of extracting its romance from 
ordinary life, and the same skill in story-telling which were 
admired in the author's previous novels, while he dives deeper 
into the human passions. The book has sterling merit. It is 
likely to extend an already high reputation.""—7he Press. 

A GOOD TIME COMING. By the Author 
of “Mathew Paxton.” 3 vols. 

“We shall be greatly surprised if ‘A Good Time Coming’ 
does not become a very popular book.""—Chronicle. 

A MOTHER'S TRIAL. By the Author of 

‘The Discipline of Life.”’ 1 vol. with Illustrations by 

BIRKET Foster. 7s. 6d. Next week. 











s day, feap. 8v0. “cloth, : 
HE THRE E PALACES, , and other 
Poems. By JAMES ARTON, Author of the “ Enthu- 
siast,”” &c. 


London: Bosworth and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. 
HE SONNETS of WILLIAM SHAK- 
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* 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

‘¢ TID IFLEMEN, FORM!” is doing its work, in spite of the sneers 
of those who deny to those simple and stirring lines the 
attribute of poetry. Oxford and Cambridge are arming, and from one 
end of England to another the crack of rifles at practice, and the 
drilling of enthusiastic volunteers, prove that patriotism is not quite 
dead in the land. Whether or not there be any real necessity for 
this, or whether (assuming the necessity) volunteer rifle-corps would 
be able to resist columns of regular infantry, supported by artillery, 
and furnished with cavalry, are questions which we do not think it 
necessary now to diseuss; but, at any rate, we hail the movement as 

a healthy symptom of the national tone. With regard to the verses 
above alluded to, we have never doubted that the authors! ip of them 
was properly attributable to the Poet Laureate, and to him alone; 
but as there are some who have done so, we may state that we have 
unquestionable authority for asserting that it was he who wrote them, 
at the earnest request of a relative and friend, by whom, with the 
permission of the poet, they were sent to the Times. Mr. Tennyson, 
it is well known, lives on the south coast of the Isle of Wight, and it 
is not unlikely that the exposed and unprotected condition of that 
eoast has rendered him particularly alive to the necessity for prepara- 
tion against invasion. 

We have already intimated that the newspaper correspondent is to 
play his part after all in the martial events in the South. The Times 
has got a correspondent both with the Austrians and at Turin, so that 
its readers (puzzled as they may be to extract the grain of truth from 
the bushel of intelligence) will have at least a fair chance of hearing 
both sides of a story. Following the lead of the Times, the other 
journals are also despatching correspondents, according to their means 
and opportunities ; those that cannot get on both sides being satisfied 
with one; and those who cannot afford a horse and the expenses 
necessary to keep a correspondent at the front, being satisfied with 
having somebody to lounge about the cafés of Turin. From what we 
hear, however, some of these gentlemen find it difficult to fill up their 
despatches with such intelligence as is likely to be welcome at home. 
One intelligent journalist, hovering about the outskirts of the War, 
mindful of the Aristophanic proverb, yaad sis "Aénvés, outraged the 
feelings of his editor the other day by sending home an article about 
the general elections. hie 

The correspondent for the Times, who has obtained permission to 
accompany the Austrian army, is Captain Braxery. Mr. Witt 
Russers is said to have refused to obey an order to proceed to the 
seat of war, alleging, as his services and severe labours amply entitled 
him to do, that for the present he preferred the banks of the Thames 
to those of the Ticino. In addition to this, it is stated that the 
Emperor of Austria required that the correspondent should be a 
military man, Captain Braxety has served, we believe, both in the 
English and Austrian services, and is well acquainted with the 
country and the language. He corresponded for the Times during 
the last war in Lombardy. The Times correspondent at Turin is a 
member of the staff who has been moved from Constantinople. 

If the offer communicated through Mr. Dickens and Mr. Exiwry 
to the members of the Literary Fund were accompanied with condi- 
tions which were tantamount to compelling the latter into the changes 
which the so-called “ reforming party ” has in vain attempted to carry 
out without any such offer, we are not surprised to find that the 
committee has decided to reject it. ‘To have acted otherwise would 
have been tantamount to an undignified confession that they have 
hitherto been in the wrong, and that they had ceded, not to a sense of 
right, but to a prospect of pecuniary advantage. So degrading, 
indeed, would the acceptance of such an offer have been to the mem- 
bers of the Fund that we cannot bring ourselves to believe that it 
was seriously made. 

The new illustrated periodical to be started by Messrs. Brapnury 
and Evays is likely to be conducted with great energy. It will be 
constructed very much upon the same plan as Household Words, with 
the additional attraction of illustrations by first-rate artists. The 
whole of the Punch staff is spoken of in connection with the litera- 
ture; and for the illustrations, in addition to Mr. Joun Leecu, in 
himself host, Texsier, H. K. Browne, C. Keene, and others, the great 
name of Mr. Jonun Evererr Mixvats is even mentioned as among 
the contributors. If this last item of news be true, a brilliant success for 
the new periodical is far from impossible. .A propos of this new adven- 
ture, and of Mr. Dickens’s conduct with regard to the new periodical, 
Messrs. Brapsury and Evans have issued the following statement : 

: Mr. CHARLEs DICKENS AND HIS LATE Punttsners.—Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans are permitted to avail themselves of the present opportunity to explain 
the cessation of their connection with Household Words. by which they are at 
liberty to také part in the establishment of Once a Week. Their explanation 
only concerns themselves, and that only in reference to the close of their rela- 
tions with Mr. Charles Dickens, as editor or conductor of the former work. 
Although the circumstances have been freely canvassed in various publications, 
Bradbury and Evans have themselves hitherto made no public statement on the 
subject; but they now feel that the time has come to break the silence they 
have maintained, and thus to protect themselves from further misconstruction. 
Their connection with Household Words ceased against their will, under circum- 
stances of which the following are material. So far back as 1836, Bradbury and 
Evans had business relations with Mr. Dickens, and, in 1844, an agreement was 
entered into by which they acquired an interest in all the works he might write 








or in any periodical he might originate during a term of seven years. Under 
this agreement Bradbury and Evans became possessed of a joint, though un- 
equal, interest with Mr. Dickens in Household Words, commenced in 1850. 
Friendly relations had simultaneously sprung up between them, and they 
were on terms of close intimacy in 1858, when circumstances led to Mr. 
Dickens’s publication of a statement, on the subject of his conjugal differ- 
ences, in various newspapers, including Household Words of June the 12th. 
The public disclosure of these differences took most persons by surprise, and was 
notoriously the subject of comments, by no means complimentary to Mr. 
Dickens himself, as regarded the taste of this proceeding. On the 17th of June, 
however, Bradbury and Evans learnt, from a common friend, that Mr. Dickens 
had resolved to break off his connection with them, because this statement was 
not printed in the number of Punch published the day preceding—in other words, 
because it did not occur to Bradbury and Evans to exceed their legitimate 
functions as proprietors and publishers, and to require the insertion of statements 
on a domestic and painful subject in the inappropriate columns of a comic mis- 
cellany. No previous request for the insertion of this statement had been made 
either to Bradbury and Evans, or to the editor of Punch; and the grievance of 
Mr. Dickens substantially amounted to this, that Bradbury and Evans did not 
take upon themselves, unsolicited, to gratify an eccentric wish by a preposterous 
action. Mr. Dickens, with ample time for reflection, persisted in the attitude he 
had taken up, and in the following November summoned a meeting of the pro- 
prietors of f/ousehold Words. He did not himself attend this meeting; but a 
literary friend of Mr. Dickens came to it as his representative, and announced 
there, officially, that Mr. Dickens, in consequence of the non-appearance in 
Punch of his statement, considered that Bradbury and Evans had shown such 
disrespect and want of good faith towards him, as to determine him, in so far as 
he had the power, to disconnect himself from them in business transactions ; 
and the friend above mentioned, on the part of Mr. Dickens, accordingly moved 
a resolution dissolving the partnership, and discontinuing the work on May 28. 
Bradbury and Evans replied that they did not, and could not, believe that this 
was the sole cause of Mr. Dickens’s altered feeling towards them; but they 
were assured that it was the sole cause, and that Mr. Dickens desired to bear 
testimony to their integrity and zeal as his publishers, but that his resolution 
was formed, and nothing would alter it. Bradbury and Evans repeatedly 
pressed Mr. Dickens’s friend upon this point, but with no other result. 
Thus, on this ground alone, Mr. Dickens put an end to personal and business 
relations of long standing; and by an unauthorised and premature public an- 
nouncement of the ceszation of Household Words, he forced Bradbury and Evans 
to an unwilling recourse to the Court of Chancery to restrain bim from such 
proceedings, thereby injuring a valuable property, in which others besides him- 
self were interested. In fact, by his mode of proceeding, he inflicted as much 
injury as his opportunities permitted. Not having succeeded in purchasing the 
share of his partners at his own price, he depreciated the value of this share by 
all the agencies at hiscommand. By publicly announcing (so far as the Court 
of Chancery permitted) his intention to discontinue the publication of House- 
hold Words; by advertising a second work of a similar class under his manage- 
ment, by producing it, and by making it as close an imitation as was legally 
safe of [ousehold Words, while that publication was actually still issuing, and 
still conducted by him—he took a course calculated to reduce the circulation and 
impair the prospects of a common property; and if he inflicted this injury on 
his partners, it is no compensation to them that he simultaneously sacrificed his 
own interests in the publication he is about to suppress. Household Words 
having been sold on the 16th inst., under a decree in Chancery, Bradbury and 
Evans have no further interest in its continuance, and are now free to make this 
personal statement, and to associate themselves in the establishment of Once a 
Week. 

As for Household Words, its last number is issued to-day, the first 
page introducing the new publication Ad/ the Year Round, and the last 
closing with ‘* A last Houshold Word:” Referring to the close of the 
publication, Mr. Dickens says, with an air of great satisfaction : 





He knew perfectly well, knowing his own rights, and his means of attaining 
them, that it could not be but that this Work must stop, if he chose to stop it. 
He therefore announced, many weeks ago, that it would be discontinued on the 
day on which this final Number bears date. The Public have read a great deal 
to the contrary, and will observe that it has not in the least affected the result. 

The brilliant success of the American Aflantic Monthly has sug- 
gested to Messrs. Smiru, Exper, and Co. the desirability of starting a 
magazine upon the same plan, and it is believed that, after much 
negotiation, that enterprising firm has prevailed upon Mr. THackERAy 
to accept the editorship. ‘The rumour which was referred to some 
few months back, that Mr. THackeray was engaged to write for 
Messrs. SmirH, Exper and Co., for a salary of 2,500/. a year, arose 
from a former but unsuccessful negotiation respecting this. It is now 
stated that Mr. Tuacxeray has consented to bind himself to write 
for the projected periodical, and that alone, and that there will be 
associated with him, in this enterprise, some of the greatest and most 
distinguished names in modern English literature. 

The new penny paper designed by the proprietors of the Weekly 
Times will shortly appear, under the title, we believe, of the Daily 
London Journal. If Bell's Life could obtain an injunction against 
the Penny Bell's Life, why not the London Journal against the Daily 
London Journal ? 

The new room now being prepared in the British Museum for the 
exhibition of the Assyrian sculpture brought to this country by Sir 
H. Rawuiyson and Mr. Lortvs, is fast progressing towards its com- 
pletion. It is situated at the west of the building, and is reached by 
a staircase descending from the gallery occupied by Mr. Layarn’s 
sculptures. Although underground, this new room is well lighted, 
and is 90 feet long by 40 feet broad. The sculptures are let into 
the wall all round, and in the centre is an inner room in which certain 
of the slabs are ranged in order exactly as they were found in one 
of the ruined palaces. From the abundance of light they are seen to 
the greatest advantage ; and being of a highly interesting character— 
representing lion-hunts, and other sports of not quite so dangerous a 
character, besides other phases of Assyrian in and out door life, also 
battles and sieges, among which is reckoned that of Lachish by the 
great Sennacherib, all carved in the most lively manner—the public 
will be pleased to know that there is a prospect of this room being 
soon opened to them. 
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MR. MILL ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform. By Jons Sruarr Mut. 

London: John W. Parker and Son. 
or BY HIS USUAL ACUTENESS and 

written with his usual lucidity, Mr. Mill's pamphlet contains 
nothing very novel or striking on a subject which has, perhaps, been 
too often debated to admit of anything but commonplaces. We do 
not profess to feel much interest in parliamentary reform. The 
tendency of the English world is toward the mechanical ; and every 
agitation for parliamentary reform increases that fatal tendency. But 
as it seems to be settled that we are really to have another parlia- 
mentary reform bill, it is right that the business should be well done, 
if it is indispensable that it should be done at all. Suggestions are, 
therefore, welcome from every quarter; and Mr. Mill's, from his 
position, his reputation, and their own merit, will not be without their 
influence. 

His best and wisest pages are those devoted to a brave assault 
on that leprous idiocy, that Yankee imposture—the ballot. His 
denunciation of this latest and lowest of the Barnumisms has our 
heartiest concurrence. In the rest of his pamphlet, the spontaneous 
attributes, the heroic character of a nation, are entirely overlooked. 
Himself pervadingly an intellectual machine, Mr. Mill seems to have 
interest in his countrymen only to the extent that they are, or can be 
made, intellectual machines too. His faith appears to be boundless 
in the omnipotence of the alphabet; his test of merit and of fitness 
is wholly mental. He would have no standard but an educational 
standard for political privilege. This heresy against human nature in 
‘ts plenitude, radiancy, and warmth, we emphatically reject. Strip 
from human nature its fire of passion and its wealth of phantasy, 
and pierce and panoply the audacious brain on frigid alpine heights 
with excess of light, and you have Mr. Mill’s perfect man, out of 
whom you can manufacture what is nobler in his eyes than the perfect 
man—the perfect politician. Mr. Mill’s remedy and reward for every- 
thing would be the ‘‘ Penny Cyclopedia.” The schoolmaster is more 
to him than poet, and prophet, and priest, and king. He would have 
a sliding scale of voting power to be determined by a sort of illumi- 
nistic proficiency. This preposterous scheme would astonish us if 
we were not aware that the most crotchety persons are always those 
who have no imagination. Poetry clothes itself in rich robes; but 
naked prose tattoos itself insanely. The mere intellect is shut out 
from the sight of natural relations, from the insight into them. Yet 
it babbles incessantly about common sense, which means the foolish 
figments which the mere intellect in its divorce from natural relations 
begets. That some unfortunate mortal, though armed and effulgent 
with every beautiful and valiant quality which man can honour or which 
Heaven can bless, should have no vote, while some contemptible prig 
whe has been fed on the husks of mechanics’ institutions, should 
have a dozen or a score of votes, is to exalt the pedant over the saint 
with a vengeance. So far from believing that the best members of 
every community are those who know most, we believe that the best 
are they who know least, but who flash their way through social 
entanglements and corruptions by the irresistible instinet of a celestial 
faith. 

What is the preferable mode of electing members of Parlia- 
ment we care not greatly to inquire; assuredly that so strenuously 
recommended by Mr. Mill is in the highest degree objectionable and 
absurd. Besides insisting that the number of an individual’s votes should 
depend on the extent of his intellectual acquirements, Mr. Mill pleads 
for the representation of minorities. Now, if one minority is to be 
represented, why not a hundred ? Every citizen who has political zeal 
or convictions, has generally one question on which his interest is 
specially fixed. The representation of minorities to be just, would 
therefore be the representation of every sectarian whim. In English 
politics what is needed is to create the unity of some grand idea, 
and to inspire some grand national emotion. Political sectarianisms 
are a curse as deadly to England as her religious sectarianisms. 
Yet Mr. Mill would not only make political sectarianisms 
eternal, but would do his utmost to increase them. One man 
in a constituency thinks that war is wickedness; another that 
capital punishments should be abolished; another that the 
Crystal Palace should not be opened on Sundays; another that it 
should be opened; another that the Maynooth grant should cease ; 
another that there should be no Established Church; and so on. It 
would be necessary, therefore, in order to be fair, that every block- 
head's pet project should have its advocate in Parliament. We have 
rather too much of this monstrous nuisance in Parliament already ; 
and hostile as it is to large, wise, generous legislation and to patriotic 
action, let us abate, not augment it. In a statesman we demand 
probity, sagacity, and love of country. If we bind him in the bondage 
of every booby’s conceit —and this is what the representation of mino- 
rities involves—we confuse his glance, paralyse his hand, and hinder 
his march. He becomes the echo of a thousand prejudices, and is not 
what he ought to be: the unfolder, the harmoniser, the organiser of 
the nation’s manifold life. ¥ 











In England, public opinion has taken the place of public spirit 
Mr. Mill does not distinguish, or is unable to distinguish, 
between the two. Public opinion may not be at all patriotic; 
public spirit is only another name for patriotism. Unless public 
spirit be much more vigorous than public opinion, a nation is on 
the road to ruin, When Hannibalis at the gates all are Romans, and 
petty squbbles, party bickerings, the feuds of rival orders, are forgotten. 
Now, judged by the intellectualist, the doctrinaire, the Benthamite, 
public spirit must often be in the wrong; indeed so judged it would 
never be found tobe right. The prevailing, the puissant element in public 
spirit is passion; and passion is by intellect invariably condemned. 
During the contest with revolutionary, with imperial France, 
England, intellectually estimated, was committing blunder on blunder. 
But England was in a Titanic rage, and this rage was health and 
empire. The supremest wisdom of a people is sometimes to be sub- 
limely mad. Enthralled as we are in England by materialisms, 
by utilitarianisms, we cannot be sublimely mad too frequently ; 
therefore the counsels of Benthamites and Comteists are almost as 
dangerous for us as the practices of the Manchester school. First 
earnestness and then enlightenment, Mr. Mill. 

Public opinion is no victorious or unitive force; it is each man’s fetish, 
which he nurses and nuzzles in the most selfish corner of his heart. 
Public opinion is eapricious or fanatical contrariety to your neigh- 
bour’s opinion. Minorities are entitled to no political consideration for 
the simple reason that they have coldly stablished themselves apart from 
the genial current of universal sympathy. If they have pith and perti- 
nacity enough to hammer their idea into a passion, they will not have 
long to complain of not being represented. He who enters into 
politics with a kind of prophetie fury, cannot lament, and if he is of 
the true prophetic stamp, he will not be disposed to lament, that he 
stands alone. It is neither his object nor his expectation to achieve 
any vast political change. His aim is mainly to give to politics a 
stupendous moral transfigurement. But fulminating from the awful 
solitudes of his grief and wrath, he is yet no separatist, no schismatic. 
Whenever the passion of the people grows more fervid than his 
own, he merges his own passion in the people's passion. Nevertheless 
the prophet does not appeal exclusively to enthusiasm. Behind every 
enthusiasm there is the recognition of a central and eternal principle. 
And in this double sense it is that the voice of the people is the voice 
of God. If politics remain wholly politics, and if the people are then 
introduced into the political sphere, they are sure to commit the most 
signal and deplorable follies. But politics should never be, and indeed 
can never be, wholly politics. 

And behold the source of the fallacies wherewith Mr. Mill 
bewilders himself and deceives his readers: he cannot conceive 
how the State in every age, however irreligious, must have a 
theocratical consecration. The State to Mr. Mill would be a con- 
glomerate of neutralised antagonisms conducted by a bureaucracy 
and tempered by Benthamism. He does not even allow the breath of 
those new influences to blow, warming and animating, upon him which, 
though more terrestrial than celestial, have yet a natural alliance with 
politics at present; we mean immense industrial energies and crea- 
tions. Industrialism, with all its hardness and harshness, is the indis- 
pensable preparation for the future. We may denounce the insatiate 
appetite of industrialism, but we cannot defy industrialism itself. 
Let it have its full play alike on our social and political exist- 
ence. The more we give it elbow-room the sooner it will discover 
and confess that it has no wings. 

Yet whatever industrialism may do, Heaven save us from that pre- 
tentious positivism which, ghastly and sterile, claims the triumphs of in- 
dustrialism as its own, but which has no pulse to throb in response to 
miraculous industrial vitalities. _Benthamism, metamorphosed into 
Comteism, never wasalive. And from the depths of the tomb, where it 
should quietly rest, we hear a strange sound, that the destiny of the 
people is to bea voting apparatus; the people including women, to whom, 
according to Mr. Mill, it is an injustice not to grant electoral privi- 
leges. In his championship of minorities and of the crinolined part of 
the nation, in all his pleadings and in all his theories, Mr. Mill 
evidently thinks that the direct action of the ruled on the rulers is 
the principal thing in politics. The direct action of the ruled on the 
rulers is, on the contrary, not of the slightest importance. The sub- 
stantial harmony between the rulers and the ruled is the main thing to 
be sought. Mr. Mill is inclined to call every man a bad citizen who 
does not busy himself with political affairs. But there is a large class, 
and an exceedingly valuable class, of persons whose interest in political 
affairs verges on indifference. Either they are devoted to works of 
holiest charity, which God’s eye alone sees, or they havé no taste for 
politics in the limited sense. Let peril, however, approach the sacred 
shores of the fatherland, and who so prompt as they to raise or to 
follow the banner of the brave? The stalwart soul must have a cause 
worthy of it to excite its utmost of valour and of sacrifice. From 
red tape and routine on the one hand, and Little Bethel and 
the parish vestry on the other, it stands, amused, or indig- 
nant, or contemptuous, aloof. It does not hereby counte- 
nance latitudinarianism or cosmopolitanism. These it detests. 
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But it leaves to vain and fussy folks the labour they are fit 
for, and like so much—that of beating big drums whenever a 
paltry measure is to be passed, or a paltry hero is to be welcomed. 

We rejoice that those in England whom Mr. Mill would brand as bad 
citizens are increasing. He thinks that the country will demand, and 
will be satisfied with, the very slightest improvement of the parlia- 
mentary mechanism. This, however, is not as he supposes because 
there are not the same erying grievances, the same gigantic wrongs 
which roused the anger of England thirty years ago. It is partly 
because there is the dawn, however faint, of individuality; partly 
because there is the extension of catholic culture ; and partly because 
there is the deepening conviction that whatsoever is pertinaciously 
sought, energetically striven for, will be granted, let the constitution 
of the ministry or of Parliament be what it may. Enoughin England 
has been done for freedom, and the combat cannot be for ever between 
feudalism in its decay and industrialism in its arrogant ambition. We 
must watch and revere the new forces, though they have as yet but 
little of organic shape. 

The best men in the present House of Commons are they 
who represent the ancient chivalries, but they were brought into 
Parliament by a less mechanical mode than the existing one and 
before Lord Grey’s Reform Bill. . The ancient chivalries in brother- 
hood with the fresh catholicities and individualities, these let us obey, 
these letus exalt and enthrone, scorning the jargon and the legerdemain 
of a mechanical constitutionalism. There is, perhaps, at this hour 
only one really well-governed country in the world—Switzerland. In 
this realm of glorious mountains the proletarian mass has been so 
completely absorbed that there is no populace, though poverty is not 
quite unknown. ‘The reproach of England is its proletarianism. 
Beschinss else is there such a numerous populace which menaces 
society by its wickedness and its misery. ‘Ihis is the radical evil with 
which some statesman of genius and of adamantine will must deal, and 
we do not see how he can deal with it unless he is armed with a dic- 
tatorial power. Weso accumulate checks and responsibilities and 
tedious processes as almost to make a statesman of genius and will 
impossible. All reform from without will be of little avail unless the 
Parliament regenerate itself; unless, dispensing with puerile and anti- 
quated forms, it beg a prime minister to settle some weiglity question 
as seemeth to him good. By nothing is the English mind weakened 
and wearied so much as by the perpetual discussion of the same mat- 
ters yearafter year. English sentiments, habits, associations, effectually 
prevent hasty legislation, Why then for ever be building barricades 
against phantom perils? Indigence, however, is no phantom peril ; 
and in England indigence is neglected through fear, or pretended fear, 
of innovation. Good friends, the danger is not from mnovators, but 
from those who are too broken in body and in heart to innovate. 
Woe—not to the land where conspirators abound—but woe to the 
land where a pauperised multitude has not the vigour or the courage 
to conspire. Why tell me that England is the richest of all countries 
when I know that it is likewise the poorest? Can you, by the best 
aes mechanism, fill up the dividing abyss? You cannot. 

ut a dictator, brushing all your constitutional cobwebs, compromises, 
and complications aside, could fill up the abyss and make the English 
world more like the natural world of God. At the rate at which we 
are proceeding it will take a thousand years to regenerate England, to 
cleanse it from its abominations, to heal its gangrenes, to free it from 
its stupid anomalies. You offer us Hansard when we want heroes. 
From Hansard harangues our deliverance has not come; from them 
it cannot come. Indeed, the parliamentary system, reform it as we 
may, is an obstacle to government, not the means of good and ener- 
getic government. A host of earnest men meeting for prompt and 
powerful action is a sacred spectacle ; but all debating clubs are vapour 
and vanity, and the worst of debating clubs are the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Mill will, perhaps, be of the same opinion ere long. He 
has outgrown some of his Benthamism ; he will never wholly outgrow 
its influence on his character and thinkings. But he is a sincere and 
intelligent man ; and it must dawn upon him before he dies that stal- 
wart souls are better than long speeches or big books. ATricus. 


AN ADAPTATION. 

“The House?” or The Home? A “greatly successful new Drama, by 
Tom Taynor, Esq.” (vide the Adelphi Playbills). In Two Acts. 
Unprinted, but published nightly at the Adelphi Theatre. London: 
Benjamin Webster. 1859. 

Péril enla Demeure. Comédie en deux Actes, en Prose. Par Octave 
Frumser. Paris: Michel Lévy, freres, 1855. 

\ HEN REVIEWING in its proper place the latest novelty 
which our prolific dramatist, Mr. Tom Taylor, has added to 

his already bulky répertoire, we ventured to express our opinion that 

the manners and morals represented in it were a little too ‘* French” 
to warrant a belief in its entire originality. It appeared to us—in 
opposition, we are aware, to the opinion of very distinguished autho- 
nity—that the way of life among high official personages was not fairly 
represented here; that ladies of rank do not usually converse with 
their sons upon their amours; and that diplomatic appointments were 
not usually solicited and granted in order to save the wives of the 
ministers from being misled by the young sprigs in the Foreign 

Office, All this appeared to us unnatural, and to have an 

air somewhat more congenial to the state of things usually repre- 

sented upon the French stage than anything else. Still, we 
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only dared to hint this with bated breath; for is not Mr. 
Tom Taylor a very great and original dramatist, and did not the 
entire chorus of critics unite in a pan of praise at the wit, the 
elegance, and the originality of this particular production? It is true 
that some of the better informed did just hint that there was a French 
piece in existence which bore the faintest possible resemblance to 
**'The House? or the Home?” The dramatic critic of the 
(whose lead in these matters is generally followed by some of hi 
accomplished brethren) admitted that in the outline of the story 
something of * a French original entitled ‘ Périls dans la Demeure’” 
might be detected ; but then (according to the same high authority) that 
did not ‘* deprive Mr. Tom Taylor of all the merits of authorship. In 
the outline of the story [we were assured] something of the Parisian 
may be observed, but the filling up completely depicts that English 
society in which Government officials of the more fashionable kind 
generally figure.” This was, perhaps, one word for the dramatist, 
and two for the critic; for it was as much as to say that the latter 
also figured in that particular branch of English society. As if to 
give the precise special value altogether apart from mere “ adap- 
tations” from the French, the same critic declared that ‘ the practice 
of adapting from the French becomes a nuisance when it is 
used to foist upon us a view of the Boulevards for an accu- 
rate picture of Cheapside; but if the collisions contrived 








on the other side of the Channel are so used as Mr. Taylor has used 


those of ‘ Périls dans la Demeure’ 
want of originality. ‘This piece [oraculary added the critic of the 
‘Thunderer’] is quite original enough for all practical purpose 

The same tone respecting this drama has been almost universal 


throughout the metropolitan press; and to those who talk about the 


there is no reason to comovlain of 
: 


schisms and quarrels existing among the gentlemen of the press, the 
unanimity of opinion and even (as we shall presently show) of error 
exhibited must be most affecting. ‘The Jllustrated London News spoke 


of it as ** partly derived from a French piece entitled ‘ Périls dans la 
Demeure,” and added that * the theme of this production is, however, 
thoroughly national.” The Examiner styled it ** a new drama written 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, whose skill is great in fitting scenes to the manner 
of the actors for whom he may write, and who has also given to this 
drama all the polish of good work.” ‘The Spectator even 1 t 
presumed author of the French piece, and says ** by his ski 
tation of one of the works of M. Seribe, entitled ‘* Périls dans 
Demeure,” Mr. Tom Taylor has displayed a higher degree 
interest than is shown by many in: the ¢ i 
works.” The sage who enlightens the readers of the Atheneum 
upon dramatic matters, was evidently determined to show that he 
knew all about the French piece; for he says that Mr. ‘Taylor’s 
“bears a remote resemblance to a French piece, | not sufficient to 
fix any serious amount of obligation on the English author.” Whilst 
the gentleman who *‘ does” the theatres forthe Sunday Timesturns round 
and abuses the French author soundly for presuming to be useful to 
Mr. Taylor; for, as he very justly observes, ‘although adapted trom 
a French comedy, the fault of the piece is due to its French extrac- 
tion; its merit belongs almost entirely to Mr. Taylor.” Finally, the 
Era, an organ of some weight in theatrical circles, suggests a pleasant 
and good-natured doubt “‘ whether Mr. ‘om Taylor has, in this 
instance, started with a suggestion in a French play or romance— 
probably ‘ Périls dans la Demeure” might have turned the current 
of his thoughts in that channel—or whether he has framed a dramatic 
story from incidents that have fallen within his own sphere of personal 
observation.” 

This is, undoubtedly, a great weight of authority, all bearing in the 
same direction; and yet, after inquiring into the matter, we must 
make bold to aflirm that not one of these gentlemen (excepting 
perhaps the first) had the remotest idea of what he was writing about, 
or had the slightest foundation for the opinions thus gravely announced, 
We find that instead of being a ‘“‘new” and * original” drama, 
marked with “the peculiarities of Mr. Taylor's style ” and * national” 
in its truthfulness to real life, ** The House? or The Home?” isa 
bald translation from a French piece; a translation such as any one 
might have made with the help of a dictionary and a little of that 
knack of converting the Boulevards into Cheapside so contemptuously 
spoken of by the 7zmes’ gentleman. It l, as with 
all translations, it is the original without nine-tenths of its wit, its 
elegance, and its finesse. ‘There is nothing, positively nothing, in the 
English version that is not either patent upon the surface or suggested 
by something in the original, It may be a hard thing to say, but wa 
assert, and defy disproof, that a more slavish translation was neve 
offered to the British public in the guise of an original piece. 

The work from which it is taken is not entit “* Périls dans la 
Demeure,” as has been stated, nor is it by M. Scribe; itis ‘ Péril en 
la Demeure,” and is by M. Octave Feuillet. It was first produced 
at the Théatre-Francais, on the 19th ot April, 1855 ; it is in two acts, 
and act for act, scene for scene, character for character, incident for 
incident, almost word for word, it runs parallel with ‘* The House ? or 
The Home ?” Convert Mrs. Wardour into La Baronne de Vitré; Fred- 
erick into Albert; Chetwyndinto M. de la Roseraie ; Heleninto Caroline; 
General Witherington into the Comte de Iavieres ; and Hopwood 
into Annette, the ** femme de chambre,” and the transformation of the 
dramatis persone is complete. Put the first act into the back drawing- 
room of the Foreign Office, instead of “ala chancellerie—un petit 
salon & pans coupés, &c.,” and the second act into a boudoir in May- 
fair, instead of into one in the Rue Lepelletier, and the localities are 
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sufficiently changed ; translate and parody in a very indifferent manner 
every word spoken by the French characters—and you will have done 
at least as much as Mr. Taylor has received all this meed of praise 
for. a 

We shall now proceed to prove, by quotation, our assertion that 
Mr. Taylor’s so-called original piece is a mere translation. Even 
where it wanders most from M. Feuillet’s original, it is nothing but 
a parody, in which French ideas and French expressions are translated 
into their English equivalents. ‘Thus, when Mrs, Wardour expresses 
to General Witherington her horror of the life led by fashionable young 
men, the speech which she delivers and the reply given, are far too 
like that which Mme. de Vitré makes to Le Comte de Favitres, and 
the reply which that antiquated dandy returns, to deserve the credit 
of originality : 

Mrs. Wardour. It is high time he had 
something like regular employment. I 
cannot tell you how I dread his falling 
into that Slough of Despond, the life of ‘ 
a modern London lounger: his mornings dorée. S’il y a une chose qui me dégoute 
passed at the Club, at ** the Corner,” and au monde, c’est de voir de grands 
**the Ring ;”’ his evenings between the gaillards bien portants et bien nourris, se 
s and the smoking-room ; his best lever 2 midi, fumer—monter A cheval, 
literature the last French novel; his refumer—changer de cravate, archi- 
highest philosophy indifference. In short fumer—et mourir apres cela! Ne voila- 
a Chesterfield without his elegance, and t-il pas une existence bien remplie ? 

a Rochefoucauld minus his wit. 


Mme. de Vitré. 1 a vingt-trois ans; 
il est temps qu’il débute dans une car- 
riere sérieuse ; car, avant tout, je ne veux 
pas quwil prenne le train de loisivete 


COUMLS 


Gen, Witherington. A fearful picture Favieres. Pour ca, vous avez raison 
of the young men of the present day, Ces jeunes gens d’anjourd’hui sont 
truly. révoltants. 


Is this anything more than a parody? We think not; and we 
think, moreover, that gratitude, if not good taste, might well have 
spared that fling against “the last French novel,” which certainly 
comes with a very ill grace from one who has shown such a keen 
appreciation of ‘the last French piece.” The slight points of 
dissimilitude between these amount, however, almost to 
originality when compared with some of the scenes in the piece. Here, 
for example, is the first scene between young scapegrace and his fond 
mother—one which has been especially selected by Mr. Taylor’s 
admiring critics in proof of the Attic wit and profound knowledge of 


passages 





between school and marriage. We know 
the treasure we lose, the heart which we 
have cherished and have purified with all 
we know; but which of us can tell how 
that heart may come back to us. Shut 
up, perhaps, from the mother; having 
sorrows which she is forbidden to con- 
sole; her best hope being that the poor 
heart may still retain some little corner 
where the mother’s undying love may 
penetrate. It may even have occasion to 
blush for its companions. . . . 


Fred. 
mother ! 


Blush for its companions, 


Mrs. W. 1 am not blind, Fred, to the 
fact that some fatal fascination keeps 
you spell-bound in London. To feel 
that it is so, and yet not to know what it 
is, isagony to me. I do not ask you for 
your full confidence, my dear boy; at 
least assure me that if there be an attach- 
ment, it is at least one that you need not 
blush for—one that cannot sully the 
name you bear. 


honnéte femme et bonne chrétienne, est 
forcée d’abandonner son fils aux en- 
trainements om . du monde et d 

la jeunesse. Il le faut bien. . . mais 
quelle épreuve! Tu ne peux imaginer 
tout ce que nous souflrons en vous voyant 
disparaitre soudain, avec toute la fougue 
de la vingtitme année, dans cette région 
mystérieuse ou vivent les jeunes gens . . . 
région qui nous est inconnue, mais qui 
nous est justement suspecte. Nous savons 
ce que nous livrons a cet abime.. . 
savons-nous ce qu'il nousrendra? Nous 
lui donnons un cceur que nous avons 
nourri, réchauffé, purifié contre le nétre 
... et ce ceur, comment nous revient-il 
souvent? Indignede nous. . . flétride 
douleurs qui se refusent anos larmes. . . 
saignant de blessures que la main d’une 
mére n’ose toucher! ‘Trop heureuses en- 
core quand cette chére ime, ol: nousavons 
seules régné, nous garde par compassion 
quelques place obscure, ou nous nous 
glissons . . . en rougissant! 

Albert. En rougissant, ma mére ? 

Mme. de V. Sans doute. En quelle 
compagnie nous trouvons-nous la? Ose- 
rais-tu, toi, me nommer mes rivales ? 

Albert. Vos rivales? mais. . . 

Mme. de V. Ou ma rivale, que sais-je ? 
Mais enfin, quand méme j’ignorerais que 
les vagabonds de ton age se font de cer- 
tains égarements un fatal point d’hon- 
neur . . . Suis-je aveugle? Ne vois-je 
pas clairement que tu as, pour ne pas 
vouloir quitter Paris, une de ces maudites 
raisons qu’on appelle de ceeur, hélas! .. . 
Eh bien! mon enfant, cette certitude, 
accompagnée de l’ignorance des faits, me 
plonge dans les angoisses inexprimables. 
Aie pitié de moi, mon ami! ... Je ne te 
demande pas une confidence entiére qui, 
sur de tels sujets, aurait peu de bien- 
séance entre nous; mais du moins, tu 
peux me rassurer...en gros... tu 
peux me dire que tu ne traines pas ta 
jeunesse dans de honteuses aventures, 
que tu n’affiches pas ton nom et le mien 
dans quelque loge mal famée dans 
quelque ruelle vénale? 











human nature which that gentlemen has displayed: 


Frederwh, How charming youare look- 
ing — 
Mi Wardour. Don't be ridiculous. 
Oblige me by dropping this tone. It is 
very bad taste from a son to a mother. 
You forget that we are entitled to the 


respect of our children at all events, if we 


cannot secure their love. 


Fred. Respect! Love! You do not 


mean to say that anything I have said 


annoys you ? 


Mrs. W. Yes, I am seriously annoyed. 


Fred, (Jeneeling). Look me in the face, 


and say so if you dare 


Mrs. W. 1 am annoyed, and seriously 
annoyed. There has been a great deal 


too much of this tone between us. For 


the future, Fred, I intend to exact from 
you the respect due from a son, and, in 
return, I shall have a more reserved 
manner (her air changes to one more 
affectionate, and she plays with his cravat). 
I shal] teach you that 
familiarities and ridiculous 
are. . 
Sorehead). 
ling boy ! 
my gown. 


Fred. What a charming dress, to be 


sure. I know where you bought it. I 
bet you a poney I do. 
hand side of 
there is a remarkably pretty brunette. 


Mrs. W. You waste your time over the 


milliner girls, do you? 


these absurd 
pettings 
which have made you as impudent as you 
(draws him to her and kisses his 
Bless you, bless you, my dar- 
Get up, you are kneeling on 


At the right 
Langham-place, where 


Albert. Mais i qui ressemblez-vous done 
dans ces grands atours ? 

Vme. de Vitré. Prenez garde, mon en- 
fant ! vous me manquez positivement 
d’cegards. 

Albert. Moi, grand Dieu! (JI se met a 
genous devant elle). Eh bien, pardon! 

Mme. de V. Voyons, rélevez-vous. Je 
ne sais pas qui est-ce qui vous apprend ces 
coquetteries-la. Ce sont, mon fils, des 
gentillesses de mauvais aloi, et je vous 
avertis qu’elles m’offensent. S'il est dé- 
sormais au-dessus de vos forces de 
m’aimer, faites-moi la grace de me 
respecter encore. 

Albert (toujours agenour). Ce langage ? 
Certainement ou m’a changé ma mére! 
Voyons, regardez-moi donc en face. 

Mme. de Vitré. (le regarde avec une 
everité qui fait place peu a peu a un 
air de complaisance et @ admiration ma- 
ternelle.) En face comme de profil, je 
suis fort mécontente, et je ne souffrirai 
pas... Hon! comme tu es beau, va! 
(Elle Vattire a elle et lui baise le front) 
Voyons, releve-toi, tu es sur ma robe. 


Albert. Qu’ es-ce que c'est donc que 
cette étoffe-la? On dirait du parfilage 
de diamant... Vous avez eu ca... 
Attendez, je vais vous dire ol: yous avez 
euca. C’est au boulévard de la Made- 
leine, dans un magasin ow il y a une 
demoiselle avec de grandes anglaises 
blondes. . . 

Mme, de V. Oui, vraiment? Et voila 
sans doute & quoi vous avez passé votre 


Now, after this, and after becoming (doubtless for the first time) 
acquainted with the French original, will the dramatic critic who 
undertook to affirm that Mr. Taylor’s adaptation bears only “‘a remote 
resemblance to a French piece; but not sufficient to fix any serious 
amount of obligation on the English auihor,” presume to repeat his 
statement? But, again, lest it should be supposed that we have 
searched for and seized upon an isolated passage, let us carry the 
comparison a little further. Turn to the scene where Mrs. Wardour 
tries to open the eyes of Chetwynd to the consequences of too much 
devotion to his parliamentary duties : 

Mrs. Wardour. Well, really, as a 
member, it is perfectly right you should 
be au fait to all that is going on at the 
House ; but come, as a married man, it 
would be just as well if you knew what 
was going on at the home. 

Chetwynd. Where in the world am I 
to findthe time? You have not the least 
conception of a parliamentary life. 


Mme. de V. Ecoutez, La Roseraie; il 
est trés-bon assurément, quand on est 
homme politique, de savoir ce qui se 
passe & Cuzco; mais il est meilleur, 
quand on est mari¢, de savoir ce qui se 
passe chez soi. 

La Roseraie, Et ou en trouverais-je le 
loisir, Seigneur Dieu! Mais vous n’avez 
aucune espece d’ideé de la vie que je 
méne, ma pauvre chére amie. 

Mme. de V. Mois vous menez une sotte 
vie, mon pauyre cher ami, j’en ai peur. 

La Ros, Comment! c’est une sotte vie, 
madame, a votre compte, que celle qui se 
voue tout enti¢re aux plus graves in- 
téréts des socictés humaines! 


Mrs. W. It may be ill employed. 


Chet. Tl employed! a life devoted to 
the gravest interests of society. 


From this point in Mr. Taylor’s adaptation Mrs. Wardour pro- 
ceeds to extract from Mr. Chetwynd all the details of his occupation 
as a busy parliamentary man, precisely as in M, Feuillet’s piece 
Mme. de Vitré puts M. de la Roseraie to his confession as to his 
official life ; and even where in the English version we find an appa- 
rently local joke about going to sleep in the House of Commons 
(surely that must be original!) we discover the seeds of it in M. de 
la Roseraie’s confession that business sometimes compels him to sleep 
at his bureau. Presently comes a speech, for the wit and finesse of 
which Mr. Taylor has received infinite credit : 


temps en mon absence: a inspecter les 
demoiselles de magasin. . . . 

Albert, Blondes. Je ne regarde que les 
blondes, 


Fred, Only the brunettes. 
weakness for brunettes. 


I have a 


For this such credit for originality as may be due to the conversion 
of a blonde complexion into a brunette, and the Boulevard de la 
Madeleine into Langham-place, is certainly due to Mr. Taylor; but 
no more. Let us, however, pursue the parallel : 
Mrs. W. Fred, Fred, I am not in a Mme, de V. 

humour for trifles; Iam not, indeed. I 
aim very seriously annoyed about the life 
you are leading. Sit down here. I want 
to talk to you seriously. There should 
be no excuse for folly and dissipation. 


Assez .. . je ne ris plus. 
Votre dissipation m/aftlige scrieusement ; 
et si vous ne vous en apercevez pas, si j'ai 
besoin de vous apprendre que je souffre, 
que je suis malheureuse et que vous en 
étes la cause. .. . Votre Age méme est une 
faible excuse pour tant de légéreté! 


Mrs. Wardour. Norival. What do you 
call the House of Commons? Is her life 
less lonely, her heart less lonely, her love 
less neglected, because the spring of her 
husband’s actions is ambition? Why, 
there is not a libertine whotramples upon 
every domestic tie who is not a greater 
egotist than you. Call it by what spe- 
cious name you will, women must live 
their lives as well asmen. We live by 
the heart, as plants by water and some 
men by their heads. When you take a 
wife to your heart, you take her on these 
conditions, that she shall find her life of 
the heart in her home. If she do not 
find it there, she subsides into an auto- 
maton; or she dies; or she jfinds it else- 


Mme. de Vitre. Comment! vous osez 
me dire que votre femme n’a pas de 
rivales, quand la politique et l’‘ambition 
vous possedent du matin au soir, et du 
soir au matin! Moi, je vous dis qu’elle 
aimerait mieux une franche rivale en 
chair et en os. . . cela lui prouverait au 
moins que vous avez un cceur, et elle 
pourrait espérer en avoir sa part un 
jour ou l’autré! Elle souffrirait ; mais 
elle vivrait ; elle vivrait, entendez- 
vous? car il faut que nous vivions 
comme vous, mon cher ami. Nous 
ne sommes ni des plantes, je vous en 
avertis. Il faut que nous ressentions 
dans notre passage sur cette terre des 
émotions et des intéréts, des tristesses et 


Fred. Folly and dissipation! Dear 
mother, I do not pretend to be better 
than my neighbours; but there is one 
thing I am incapable of, and that is, 
wilfully causing you a moment’s pain. 
Come now, what have I done? 


Mrs. W. Nothing, my dear boy. I do 
not accuse you; but you must make 
allowances for a mother’s anxiety. We 
have our pleasures—precious ones—but 
also our sufferings. Among the worst is 


the inevitable moment when the mother 
sees her boy disappear into that dark 
region where young men pass their lives 


Albert. Madame, s'il y a une chose au 
monde que je ne verrai jamais avec 
légereté, c'est l’ombre d’une larme dans 
vos yeux... maisenfin, qu’y a-t-il? car 
trés-¢videmment on m’a desservi. . . on 
m’a calomnié pres de vous... voyons, 
au nom du ciel, qu’ai-je fait? 

Mme. de V. Ecoute, tu n’asrien fait . . . 
d’extraordinaire, que je sache; mais je 
suis inquiéte. Vois-tu, mon enfant, il 
faut avoir pitié des méres . . . ce n'est 
pas tout profit que leur métier .. . ily 
a de bons moments, c'est vrai; mais il 
en a de terribles, et un des pires assuré- 
ment, mon ami, est celui ou une mire, 








where. des joies, tout comme vous! Vous trou- 
vez ‘tout cela dans votre téte, c’est trés- 
bien! Nous le trouvons nous, dans 
notre ceur! Or, quand vous prenez une 
femme dans votre maison, quand vous 
l’enchainez a votre foyer, pour qu'elle en 
soit le charme et le repos, c’est a —- 
de lui donner en retour cette vie du 
coeur, qui est sa destinée légitime. Et si 
vous la {lui réfusez un autre la lui don- 
nera! 


In all these scenes, wherever the English version wanders from the 
French, by so much does it fall away in wit, elegance, and jinesse. 
One more scene and our comparisons are atanend, It is the scene 
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in the second Act where (in Mr. Taylor's version) Mrs. Wardour | his wit belongs to him by a better title than that by which he claims 
surprises her son in the boudoir of Lady Helen Chetwynd, and lectures | the wit which enters into the composition of “The House? or The 


him, whilst he is under the impression that he is in concealment, and 


Home?” He is a gentleman occupying a distinguished position in 


where (in M. Feuillet’s) a similar scene takes place in the boudoirof | the University of Cambridge, and by his contributions to the 
Mme. Caroline de la Roseraie. Suum cuique. Letus bejust. At the | periodical press and the stage he has won a high reputation 
opening of this scene Mr. Taylor has done something which is really | in the world of letters. What excuse, therefore, can there be 


original. When Mme de la Roseraie questions Mme de Vitré as to 


when he translates M. Octave Feuillet’s piece, accepts a high 


the costumes at the ball, the latter replies with a piece of badinage as | price from a manager for doing so, and allows it to be stated in 
to their scantiness; but when Lady Chetwynd addresses a similar | the bill that the translation is “a greatly successful new drama,” by 
question to Mrs Wardour, we have a pleasant quip about the ampli- | Mr. Tom Taylor ; whilst he permits at the same time a whole train 
tude of the skirts. It is true that in 1855, when M. Feuillet wrote his | of critics to give him credit for that which he knows perfectly well he 
piece, the fashions were as conspicuous for the exposure of the neck has surreptitiously taken from another ? All dishonesty may be equal 
and shoulders as they now are for the amplitude of crinoline. What | in the eye of the law; but surely the starving wretch who takes a loaf 


of that? 


But for the promised scene—the last of our pidces justificatives : 


Helen. Will you sit down ? 


Mrs. Wardour. Not until I have looked 
round your room. I have come here just 
to inspect your boudoir. What a delight- 
ful recess here! (Advances towards the 
recess.) 


Helen (intercepting her). It is only a 
window-seat. There isa terrible draught* 
there. Will you tell me what favour you 
are going to ask ? 

Mrs. W. You will not grant it. 


Helen. That I am sure I will. 


Mrs. W. Tam sure your kind heart will 
sympathise with me when I tell you [am 
very anxious and very unhappy about 
my Fred (addressing herself in a marked 
manner to the recess). The silly boy has 
taken it into his foolish head that he isin 
love. You know what boys of his age 
are. Perhaps you will say that the attack 
is natural and not very dangerous, like 
the measles. t This appears to be a very 
bad case... 


Helen. I don’t see how I can help you. 


Mrs. W. You must know, then, that 
the object of his absurd passion is a 
married woman, the wife of one of our 
oldest friends. This, you will say is bad 
enough. I wonder that Fred does not 
see the gross impropriety of the affair. 
But, after all, what can you expect from 
a boy of twenty? Perhaps, after all, 
Helen, it is my business to make him 
feel, if I can, how unworthy of friend- 
ship it is to take advantage of intimacy 
and old acquaintanceship; to show him 
the terrible consequences to both’ if the 
object of his absurd attachment be as 
weak and wicked as himself; to point 
out to him the scorn she must feel for him 
if she havea proper sense of her duty ; to 
show him this in all its horror, treachery 
and deceit. Iam sure, my dear Helen, 
you perfectly agree with me. 


Helen. Yes. But what can I do in the 
matter ? 


“The House? or The Home ?” 





to satisfy his hunger is more excusable than the well-fed culprit who 
steals to replenish a larder already overstocked ! 

Bad as his conduct may be, however, it is purity in comparison with 
that of those ‘“‘ gentlemen of the press” who either ignorantly or 
intentionally have lent themselves to this deception. The British 
Crest uneinstallationcharmante! Qu’est- | play-goer, who has no time to look into these matters, and who sur- 
ce que c'est que ce petit réduit matélassé, | renders his conscience and his faith to this detachment of the literary 
ie beastie at? Coy oo | police, has, at least, a right to expect that he will not be wilfully 

misled, that his eyes will not be blinded whilst his pocket is picked, 


Caroline. Asseyez-vous donc, je vous 
en prie. 

Mme. de V. Savez-vous que je n’avais 
pas encore vu votre nouveau boudoir? 


vers l’ hémicycle). : | 
i (se pong scene elle ae } and that he will not be deceived into believing that damaged French 
ent). oss CG es-8 at ee MAIS | . ~ . “Ss be 7 
vous aviez quelque chose a me demander, goods are home-made articles of the first class. And why are these 
disiez-vous? 3 i ‘ things done? Can it be possible, as we have heard, that this mis- 
wares ra ma mites wassobeant leading of the public is systematic ; that it is the natural consequence 
Caroline. Non, certainement ; mais | of a state of relations which unfortunately exists betwéen the critics, 
as ae the dramatic authors, and the managers? Is it true that managers 
iu. € . : 4 . > . ” . 
pas.. Non.. vrai. . ilest impossibleque | @ccept pieces from ‘* gentlemen of the press,” and pay for them at 
votre _ petit coeur — de — rates which are governed more by the real or supposed influence of the 
& mes chagrins, qui, pourle moment, sont =e i Renaty ert Se Pelt ngerctey 
d'une gravité et d'une complication sin- author or translator than by any intrinsic merit in the piece ? 
guliéres (devenant de plus en plus sérieuse, | Can it be possible (as we have heard) that at the present day no man, 
pee gy lapel way i ae not even Shakspere himself, could hope to have a manuscript read if 
récemment de tomber... ou plutét dese | he were not connected with the staff of some newspaper? Is it to 
croire amoureux ... car vous savez qu’ & | be credited (as we have also heard) that managers have even been 
son age ils ont tous Je cur flamboyant | known to secure 2 certain venal support by paying money for pieces 
comme une torche; c'est de l'amour... wn se é é ai supp Yy paying money for pieces 


si = veut... a Jusque la le | which they have never played, nor haveintended to play ? Finally, is it 
malheur est petit, me direz-vous.. . j’y a 4 sa “ caiman ? al cae coal 
consens .. . Mais voici oi T'aventure | true (as we have heard very loudly asserted) that the gentlemen who 
devientcruelle. .. lapersonne qu’ilaime, | wield this influence, and cull these sweets of power, form a clique for 
soi-disant . . . mutual support, for purposes of mutual advantage, and agree 
Caroline. Mon Dieu! si vous vouliez - support, P _— ° ge, and agree 
me dire tout de suite ce que désirez de | to praise each other Ss productions, no matter what the offence 
—— je Ao ae tes : : against the laws of criticism, or even of the laws of honesty ? 
Mme. de V. Oh! laissez-moi soulager | oe PS meg h ft err ae vv. 
mon coeur, je vous en prie. Done la | “las! we fear that there is but too much foundation for this, We 
personne qu'il aime, soi-disant, est ma- | fear that whilst our critics are daily raising a dirge over the failing 
riée, et le mari est de nos amis particu- fortunes of the British Drama, it is they themselves and their accom- 
liers! Que cette circonstance n’ait pas ° ° ¢ . ° 
arrété mon fils dés le début, en intéres- | plices who are really compassing her downfall, and bowing down her 
sant sa délicatesse, j’en suis déja sen- | noble head withshame. For how can the British Drama be otherwise 
siblement affligée! . . . Mais enfin, il a them éal ad eal i veumn bende: ciated bales tha eed % 
vingt ans... c’est un brevet d’étour- 1an ashamed when she never stands contesset — tore the world in 
derie. Iln’a pas prévu, j'aime a m’en | any other character but that of a convicted thief? 
flatter, les suites inévitables d’une double . 
relation de ce genre. C'est a moi de les 


prévoir ‘pour lui. . . c'est &’ moi de lui . sn a 
dire que le réle d’ami du mari et d’amant A CLIMBING CLUB. 


de la femme n’est plaisant qu’au theatre ; Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers: a Series of Excursions by Members of 
et que, hors de la, il n’est qu’un composé “Si ne Cl I ine 2 aerh, s a he y) 
fort sérieux de rougeurs secretes et de the Alpine Club. London: Longmans. 1859, pp. 516. 
publiques bassesses: appeler du nom A BOUT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR 1858 
d’ami celui qu’on outrage mortellement ; / ‘ . . 
usurper de plus en plus, & force de vils | 4 a number of gentlemen who had “dared the perils of the 
artifices, une confiance chaque jourmoins | Alpine range,” determined to form an association under the name of 
the ‘* Alpine Club,” where they might celebrate their mutual victories 
over mountain pass and snowy glacier, and relate how they had suc- 








méritée, et chaque jour plus nécessaire ; 
sourire sans cesse ou visage qu’on marque 
de ridicule, et serrer avec effusion la 


cine lew ~ | cessfully scaled the highest peak of Monte Rosa, the Dom, or the 
c’est la, dis-je, une situation honteuse | Alleleinhorn. From narrating their adventures to printing them, the 


qu’un homme ne saurait traverser, méme step was short ; and instead of recording the incidents of their travels 
une fois en sa vie, sans y laisser pour : ‘ e . Oo. x ; 

toujours quelque chose de sa pudeur mn odd volumes or in contributions to periodicals, they determined to 
d’ime et de son honneur! Est-ce vrai, | unite them under the editorship of the president of the Alpine Club. 


Caroline, ne le croyez-vous pas ? pels ce : , ‘ : Saag : ih 
Caroline (accablée et suppliante). Oui | the result has been a very handsome volume, highly creditable to the 


. sans doute . . . Mais que puis-je faire, | authorship of the dozen gentlemen or so who have contributed. The 
de grace? idea of associating their literary bantlings was, we think, a most happy 


ends with one of those versified | one. Each contributor was thus, as it were, put on his mettle to tell 


* tags” (as they are technically called) which the revival of a very | his story in the best and simplest language ; and thus, too, the excess 
silly fashion has once more brought into vogue, in which a string of | of exuberancy often incidental to young authors was tamed down to 
commonplaces are delivered by the characters seriatim in the garb of | a becoming tone. Nor need any apology be made for the very 
very clumsy rhymes. Thus, we are informed that after witnessing this | handsome plates and woodcuts of this volume; they are, in our 
piece, the great moral we “arrive at,” is, that “public duties need not | opinion, not unworthy of the letter-press. Amongst the con- 
interfere with privat.” This is sufficiently intolerable; but presently | tributors we may note that we trace the names of several 


comes a joke, a line by Witherington, that 
Your dogmatism is puppyism full grown. 


gentlemen of the University of Cambridge, many of whom had 
previously as ‘manfully scaled the peaks cf Parnassus as they have 


Alas! where was the shade of Douglas Jerrold when this pet joke since those of the Alps. Nor is the coy nymph Mathesis less 
was snatched from his tomb? Just now it was a living Frenchman efficiently represented among the contributors than the sister muses. 


who was pillaged ; now it is a dead lion. 

This then is the piece which has been trumpeted forth as a triumph 
of native wit and native dramatic talent—as a miracle of style, 
originality, and skilful painting from nature.’ Did no further considera- 
tions present themselves than the conduct of an individual dramatist, 


we should end here and allow what 


Taylor's condemnation without any comment of ours. But it is not | his own quota to this volume. 
so. It is true that his part in the proceeding is bad enough, and that 
it is utterly without excuse. He is known to be a man of education, | by Mr. Hardy 
and he is reputed to be a man of wit. Let us hope that the rest of | Fortunatus, 


Knowing the reputation of Mr. Kennedy of old as a bold and adven- 
turous traveller, and somewhat taken by the heading of his contribu- 
tion, ‘*A Night Adventure on the Bristenstock,” we first turned 
to chapter xiv., and were happy to find that the perils endured by 
Mr. Kennedy were shared, and doubtless solaced, by the com- 
we have done to plead for Mr. | pany of another Cambridge gentleman, who has elsewhere contributed 
Mr. Kennedy informs us that one 
dull summer’s afternoon in July, 1857, he left Lucerne, accompanied 
and Mr. Ellis, and an English lad jocosely surnamed 
The travellers intended only to brave the very modest 
eee perils of the St. Gotthard Pass. The illness of Mr. Ellis dissolves for 





* The draught is decidedly original; and, certainly, when we come to think of it, a a few hours the brave quartet; Mr. Ellis remains below with Fortunatus, 


“terrible draught " is a very natural defect in the boudoir of a lady of rank and fashion. 
+ The measles is another piece of originality. 





The other two travellers leave their hotel in light marching order on 
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a lovely morning about five o’clock. They were to return to dinner 
punctually at six the same evening ; and so only took with them one 
bottle of wine, and “one lump of bread.” We will now let our 
travellers tell a little of their own story : 

We had now had about three hours of this style of travelling, and were 
crossing frequent patches of snow, when, finding that it was already three o'clock, 
we began to get a little anxious as to time. “ It is getting late, Hardy; it would 
be better to give it up and return, for we have many an hour’s work behind 
us.” ‘No,” was Hardy’s reply; “after coming so far, we'll never give in 
now; see, there is the top! another twenty minutes and we are there.” I 
yielded, although sundry doubts crossed my mind in respect of the twenty 
minutes. ‘I don’t like to give in any more than you, but itis a question of 
time, not of fatigue; and darkness in the pine woods does not afford the pleasantest 
travelling in the world, and there are softer pillows than the roots of a fir- 
tree.” At length the summit was gained; time, just 3.53. We sat down, 
cooled our wine in the snow, revelled in the contemplation of the glorious 
panorama, and, heedless of time or of the work that was yet to be accomplished, 
were most thoroughly happy. We finished the wine and nearly finished the 
bread—there was but a small piece left, about as big as a man’s hand, which 
Hardy was about to leave behind, but “‘ Put it in your pocket,” [suggested, “it may 
yet be wanted.” And now hurrah for the descent! ‘“Isay, Kennedy,” said 
my companion, “it’s twenty minutes past four already ; we must set to work in 
earnest. Don’t you think that we had better try a different line of country ? look, 
down that gully we could get on capitally!"—‘t Humph! yes, it’s all very well 
as far as we can see; but it’s rather foolhardy to try a new route at this time of 
day.”—‘‘ Don’t make bad puns on my name,” was the reply; ‘ there’s no time 
for that—now, what are we to do?” We decided on trying the newroute. I 
cannot say whether we were bold and self-reliant, or rash and self-conceited ; we 
have thought of the matter since, and have never yet arrived at a satisfactory 
solution. 

' 


Their experiment as to the new ‘route fails; and, alas! the chance 
of dining at six o’clock becomes fainter and fainter. Instead of a 
path, our luckless travellers find that they have taken the bed of a 
torrent or an avalanche, and, presently, after some weary hours of 
descending, they find themselves standing upon a wall of rock, which 
appeared to go sheer down to the ice. There was nothing to be 
done save returning to the top of the mountain, whence they had set 
out. Mr. Hardy, enamoured of a possible bed and supper, demurs. 
However, after a very brief council of war, he wisely yielded to his 
companion, and commenced the ascent. About five hundred feet 
from the summit of the mountain which overhangs St. Gotthard’s 
Pass, light failed our adventurers, and they determined to bivouac for 
the night : 

We selected a ledge running north and south, probably the only available 
locality on this face of the mountain, about four feet and a half wide, and eight 
long, bounded on the east by the rock, which rose perpendicularly, and ter- 
minating on the western side by the cliffs which fell from it precipitously 
towards the valley. On this exposed side we built a wall about eighteen inches 
high, as a guard against a roll over in the night, and also as some protection 
from the wind. We levelled our bed to the best of our ability with nice and 
smooth stones, selecting some particularly fine specimens for our pillows. Hardy 
wickedly reminded me of the disparaging tone in which I had talked some 
hours earlier of the roots of fir-trees regarded as pillows, and asked whether I 
should wish for one now? Of course, all I could say was that “ tastes might 
differ, but that on the present occasion I preferred stone pillows.” Hardy pro- 
duced the lump of bread which he had fortunately saved; a portion of it was 
reserved for breakfast on the morrow, the remainder we shared for supper; and 
we eagerly drank from a streamlet that trickled close at hand. Our frugal meal 
was soon despatched, but the preparations necessary for completing our bed had 
occupied some time, and it was now dark, so we agreed to turn in for the night. 
. . . . At frequent intervals we rose by mutual consent, stamped our feet upon our 
stony bed, for we did not dare to move six inches in any direction, and beat our 
arms after the fashion of London cabmen in cold weather. At one period of the 
night, when we both felt more than usually cold, I remember that Hardy 
quietly related to me how, prior to his departure from England, certain advice 
had been given him by a most valued friend of the family. It appears that 
on one or two occasions he had suffered rather severely from rheumatic fever, 
and his respected relative had therefore rightly cautioned him to avoid carefully 
all exposure to night air, and every risk calculated to encourace another attack. 
“ What,” said Hardy to me, “ would the dear old lady think if she could see me 
now?” It is, however, a remarkable fact that since that night Hardy has 
enjoyed more robust health than ever, and laughs to scorn all idea of an attack 
from his ancient enemy. Dare we go so far as to recommend all who suffer 
from rheumatic fever to try a course of Bristenstock treatment ? 

Morning breaks, and our travellers, half wilfully, half carelessly, 
suffer themselves again to be tempted from the ridge by which they 
had ascended. However, after clambering amongst rocks and gullies, 
about 2.30 p.m., they find themselves on some grass slopes, five 
or six thousand feet above the level of the sea, still several hours’ 
journey from their friends. Yet, at last, after an absence of thirty- 
six hours, they reach their hotel at 5 p.m., and fully enjoy the 
dinner, which by their pluck and endurance they had so well earned. 
When our travellers returned the following year the story of their 
perils had not been forgotten : 

A week after our first ascent, Ellis and Hardy were at the hotel on the top 
of the Faulhorn. During the ¢able-d'héte dinner, an elderly personage, who was 
evidently more impressed with the dangers than with the beauties of Switzer- 
land, inveighed, in no measured terms, against the folly of attempting to travel 
without guides. He instanced the danger of the St. Gotthard Pass, and added 
force to his observations by narrating the melancholy fate of two promising 
voung men who, while attempting that feat, had perished miserably on the 
Bristenstock. “In fact,” continued he, “ according to my informant, nothing 
was found of their mangled corpses except some small particles of blood-stained 
clothing.” “That,” quoth Hardy, “I can well understand, for I am one of 
those unfortnnates; and I remember that, in many parts of the climb, I was 
obliged to sit down and allow myself to slide over the rocks, so that I after- 
wards found myself minus a portion of my nether integument, and these, no 
doubt, are the patches of raiment, the discovery of which you relate. 

Mr. Kennedy concludes with some excellent hints to travellers 
who may be disposed to take the same route as himself, and assures 
them that under proper management there is little danger; and the 











climber will be rewarded with a series of most magnificent views. 

We wish we had leisure to accompany Mr. Hardy in his very amusing 

description of his ascent of Mount tna, when for the nonce he joins 

“the glory of Sicily” with the ‘frozen giants of central Europe.” 

That gentleman—whom we know to be an excellent judge on this 

mere no great fondness for wine grown on the mountain, though 
e managed to drink his share of a bottle ; he says: 


For the sake of science, and that wine merchants may be enabled to offer 
the article as ‘something very curious,” to their customers, who live at home 
at ease, I venture to suggest that the “ genuine tna wine” may be successfully 
manufactured by drowning a box of lucifers in a bottle of Cape. ‘ 
Cape, or South African strychnine as it might be called, is in itself 
such an utterly detestable compound, that we think even an infusion 
of lucifer matches would scarcely harm it. We quote the following 
description of an avalanche from Professor Tyndal’s ascent of the Col 
du Géant in July, 1857: 

We had reached a position where massive ice cliffs protected us on one side, 
while in front of us was a space more open than any we had yet passed; the 
reason being that the ice avalanches had chosen it for their principal path. We 
had just stepped upon this space when a peal above us brought us to a stand. 
Crash! crash! crash! nearer and nearer, the sound becoming more continuous 
and confused, as the descending masses broke into smaller blocks. Onward they 
came! boulders half a ton and more in weight, leaping down with a kind of 
maniacal fury, as if their sole mission was to crush the séracs to powder. Some 
of them on striking the ice rebounded like elastic balls, described parabolas 
through the air, again madly smote the ice, and scattered its dust like clouds 
in the atmosphere. Some blocks were deflected by their collision with the 
glacier, and were carried past us within a few yards of the spot where we stood. 
I had never before witnessed an exhibition of force at all comparable to this, 
and its proximity rendered that fearful which at a little distance would have 
been sublime. My companion held his breath for a time, and then exclaimed, 
“ C'est terrible! il faut retourner.” In fact, while the avalanche continued we 
could not at all calculate upon our safety. When we heard the first peal we 
had instinctively retreated to the shelter of the ice bastions; but what if one 
of these missiles struck the tower beside us! would it be able to withstand the 
shock? We knew not. In reply to the proposal of my companion, I simply 
said, “ By all means, if you desire it; but let us wait a little.” I felt that fear 
was just as bad a counseller as rashness, and thought it but fair to wait until 
my companion’s terror had subsided. We waited accordingly, and he seemed 
to gather courage and assurance. I scanned the heights and saw that a little 
more effort in an upward direction would place us in a much less perilous posi- 
tion, as far as the avalanches were concerned. I pointed this out to my com- 
panion, and we went forward. Once, indeed, for a minute or two, I felt anxious. We 
had to cross in the shadow of a tower of ice, of a loose and threatening character 
which quite overhung our track. The freshly broken masses at its base, and at 
some distance below it, showed that it must have partially given way some 
hours before. ‘Don’t speak, or make any noise,” said my companion; and, 
although rather sceptical as to the influence of speech in such a case, I held my 
tongue and escaped from the dangerous vicinity as fast as my legs and alpen- 
stock could carry me. 

We give the following extract from the editor’s description of the 
passage of the Strahleck : 

I had opened Studer’s ‘‘ Mittheilungen,” which I have found the pleasantest 
travelling companion in the Bernese Overland, when I perceived by the louder 
tones of my companions that they were engaged in some rather angry dis- 
cussion, and as it became impossible not to hear, my attention was at length 
fixed by their conversation. They spoke English, but with a marked accent 
which showed that one was a German, the other anative of the United States. 
The discussion amused me so much that I made a note of it, which I now 
transcribe: G. ‘“‘ Then I think we had better separate; after this it is impossible 
for us to go on together.”—A. ‘* With all my heart; the less I see of you for 
the future the better pleased I shall be.”—G. ‘Very well; you can go which- 
ever way you please in the morning, and I shall go in the opposite direction.” 
—A, “It’s all alike to me, so long as I get rid of your company.”—G. “Ah! I 
always suspected you.”—A. “* What for, I should like to know?”—G. “I 
remember well what you said one day in Heidelberg.”—A. ‘ And what did I 
say in Heidelberg?” Here the voices fell, and for a while I heard nothing dis- 
tinctly. My curiosity was excited, and as the voices rose again, I listened, 
and found that the matter of dispute was neither of the common topics—politics 
or religion—but the theory of the Glaciers. The German held what was then 
the orthodox faith at Heidelberg—the views published by Agassiz; while the 
American spoke of them and their author in the most irreverent tone, I fear 
even calling the latter a humbug. It appeared that they were old friends, 
who had both come from America to pursue their studies in Germany. The 
notion of men quarrelling for life on such a ground struck me as something new, 
and I thought I might succeed in reconciling them. In answer to an inquiry 
of mine whether they had ever seen a glacier, they told me that they had been 
that day to the foot of the Aar Glacier, but had seen very little, owing to the 
bad weather. I suggested that they might wish to see something more, and 
in the course of the evening it was agreed that they should go with me on the 
following day up the Sidelhorn, and from thence pay a visit to the Oberaar 
Glacier, and that on the day after, weather permitting, we should pass the 
Strahleck to Grindelwald. 

Our limits prevent us from making other extracts from this most 
pleasant volume, Our travellers hint that, if this publication be suc- 
cessful, and the results of the fresh expeditions they may make be 
sufficiently amusing and instructive, a new collection of Alpine adven- 
tures will, not improbably, at some future time, be presented to the 
public. We can only say for ourselves, that a pleasanter and more 
instructive volume has not often come before us. To all future 
Alpine travellers it will be indispensable ; and from a pretty careful 
examination, we think that the editor may fairly claim the right to 
assert, that the present map of the Mont Blanc range is immensely 
superior to any hitherto published, Let us not, however, conclude 
without saying a word in commendation of the beautiful chromo- 
lithographs which accompany this volume. These bright combinations 
of colour give a far more vivid idea'‘of mountain pass, glacier, and 
stream than can be had from engravings or woodcuts. Let us add, 
we heartily approve that catholicity of the members which does not 
intend “ to limit the scope of their association by any geographical 
boundary.” 
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MARY HOWITT ON THE UNITED STATES. 

A Popular History of the United States of America, from the Dis- 
covery of the American Continent to the Present Time. By Mary 
Howrrr. Illustrated by F. Gitpert, 2 vols. London: Long- 
mans. 1859. 

HIS IS A WORK WITHOUT A PREFACE, and without 
pretence. The only attempts at “fine writing” manifest are 
when Mrs. Howitt has (occasionally too copiously) made verbal 
extracts from Amerjcan historians who are, in the mildest of moods, 
somewhat too addicted to flaunting the star-spangled banner in our 
eyes, and flapping the wings of the “ birderfreedomsaurin "—to use 

Mr. Lovell’s celebrated locution for the American eagle—in our faces ; 

and the result is a considerable amount of bombastic ‘* bunkum” 

touching on Transatlantic supremacy, and the decadence of effete 


and enslaved Eurdpe (the last syllable long, disfiguring the current of 
e] : 


a quiet, modest, and lucid narrative, precisely as our ladies are now 
in the habit of disfiguring the beautiful braids of their hair with 
tawdry and vulgar coins. This ‘ Popular History of the United 
States ” displays considerable industry and research, evinces much dis- 
crimination and power of condensation on the part of Mrs. Howitt, 
and gives evidence of a latent capacity for writing a more valuable 
** popular history ” than a mere series of compilations from Hildreth 
and Bancroft. It must be admitted that the task of writing the 
original history of the birth and growth of a republic whose citizens 
have in two different epochs so signally worsted the most powerful 
empire in the world, captured its armies as though they were recal- 
citrant sheep, crippled its fleets, and repulsed its invasions, is one 
not very congenial to an English hand or an English heart. The 
engineer has a natural aversion to being “‘ hoist with his own petard,” 
and French writers do not approach with any great complacency the 
subject of the history of the Peninsular war; and as it is not very 
possible that our Grotes or Macaulays will ever select the American 
War of Independence as a theme for their erudite or glowing narra- 
tions, and as the American historiographers are decidedly prone to be 
federally isoteric, locally minute, constitutionally prejudiced, and 
patriotically verbose, a succinct yet graphic abridgment of their 
voluminous labours by an expert English hand has been long a desi- 
deratum, and is now really a boon. For the Dryasdust whom Mr. 
Carlyle so bitterly denounces, is to be found at Boston as well as at 
Berlin—the Dryasdust full of ‘‘ darkness, dreariness, and immethodic 
platitude” who “ writes big books wanting in almost every quality, 
and does not even give an index to them”—the Dryasdust whose 
shortcomings are aggravated by republican arrogance and intolerable 
national conceit. We consider, then, that Mrs. Howitt has rendered 
good service to English literature by her modest and comprehensive 
narrative. It is most appropriately denominated “ popular,” and is 
likely to deserve its name; for the weighty histories of America, 
from Prescott to Bancroft, are not accessible to the general public— 
on this side of the Atlantic at least; and the only “ popular” work 
we have in general circulation, the delightful “ Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York,” as related by Washington Irving, is con- 
fessedly in all but a narrow filament of fact, a humorous fable. 

A rapid coup d’wil is given in the opening of the work on the 
various expeditions which led to the discovery and colonisation of 
America, from the erratic cruises of the Scandinavian Vikings to the 
northern voyages of Champlain and Hendrik Hudson. The foundation 
of the Plymouth and London companies of ‘‘ Merchant Adventurers,” 
the predecessors of the “ proprietaries” of the reigns of Charles and 
James II., are described ; the origin of the settlement of Virginia under 
Raleigh, and Maryland under Lord Baltimore, narrated; and the 
extraordinary adventures of that most uncommon man with the com- 
monest of names, John Smith. This singular character, whose 
marvellous perseverance, indomitable courage, and vast administrative 
capacity rendered him eminently qualified to be a discoverer and 
colonist, obtained, in conjunction with Gosnold, a bold seaman, 
Edward Maria Wingfield, a merchant from the West of England (the 
Cabots, it will be remembered, belonged to Bristol), and Robert 
Hunt, a clergyman, and assisted by the influence of Sir John Popham, 
Sir Ferdinand Gorges, the assignees of the unfortunate Raleigh, and 
Hakluyt, the historian, obtained, in 1606, a patent from James I. for 
the colonisation of Virginia. Smith and his companions started in a 
little squadron of three ships on the 19th of December, 1606, one 
hundred and nine years after the discovery of the northern portion of 
the New World by Sebastian Cabot. One hundred and fifty persons 
in all composed the expedition, and very ill chosen they seem to have 
been. Only twelve were labourers, only four mechanics; there were 
ho men with families, and the main body of the emigrants consisted of 
gentlemen of fortune or of the usual “‘ younger sons of younger 
brothers” class, ‘cankers of a calm world and a long peace,” idle, 
dissolute, and rapacious. With his usual childish pedantry, James 
had caused the names and instructions of the future governors of the 
infant colony to be sealed up in a tin box, which was to be opened 
only on their arrival in Virginia; and the natural consequences of the 
uncertainty arising from this unnecessary secrecy were incessant 
squabbling and bickering during the voyage. Newport, the com- 
mander of the squadron, adhered to the old-fashioned route by the 
Canaries and the West India Islands, and the time of the expedition 
was wasted in a voyage as long and as tedious as would be now a 
passage to Australia. Stress of weather drove them, at last, into the 
magnificent bay of Chesapeake ; they soon after landed in Virginia, 


| 
| 





had divers hostile encounters with some tribes of Indians and smoked 
the calumet of peace with others, and founded Jamestown, the first 
permanent colony of the New World. Here the mysterious tin box 
was opened, and Gosnold, Wingfield, Smith, and three others were 
found nominated members of the governing council, Squabbling now 
became chronic. Smith was excluded from the council on the ground 
that he had conspired to “‘ murder” that august body—whether 4 la 


Guy Fawkes or @ la Thistlewood is not stated—and establish himself 


as “ King of Virginia.” Robert Hunt, the clergyman, however, stood 
his friend. He insisted on a trial by jury, and was not only acquitted, 
but reinstated in his position. 

The maligned councillor, accompanied by Newport and others, 
subsequently ascended the river to the falls in quest of timber, and 
were courteously received by the great Indian chief Powhatan, called 


the ‘“‘Emperor of the Country” whose residence was a village of 
twelve wigwams near the present city of Richmond, the capital of 


Virginia. When Powhatan's “braves” murmured at the intrusion 
of the ‘ palefaces,” he replied, “they hurt you not; they take 
but a little waste land ;’ but the old Indian chief did not, 2s Mrs. 
Howitt shrewdly observes, ‘‘ possess the prophetic gift of the wise 
Indians, who, twenty years before, on the very same shores, foretold 
‘that there were many more of the English generation yet to come, 
to kill them, and take their places.’ ” 

The beautiful and romantic story of Pocahontas must be familiar to 
many of our readers, but it will bear repeating in an abridged form in 
Mrs. Howitt’s generally well-chosen language. Smith had set out to 
accomplish one of the strictly enjoined purposes of the colonists—that 
of seeking for a communication with the South Sea: 


Advancing, therefore, up the river Chickahominy, accompanied by two 
Englishmen and two Indian guides as far as was practicable by boat, he struck 
into the interior with a single Indian guide, leaving the boat under the guar- 
dianship of the two Englishmen. Scarcely, however, had he set forth when the 
English, disregarding some of his injunctions, were attacked and killed by the 
Indians, and he himself suddenly assailed by a large party. Binding his Indian 
guide to his arm as a buckler, he fought manfully, killing three of his assailants ; 
unfortunately, however, in stepping backwards he found himself on the edge of 
a morass; his feet sank, and he was taken prisoner. He neither begged his life 
from the Indians nor appeared cast down. They carried him away captive, but 
his self-possession never forsook him; marching through the forest he took out 
his pocket compass, and explained to them its use, and then from the globe-like 
figure of that instrument, as he himself relates, instructed them as regards the 
roundness of the earth, and how “ the sun did chase the night about the earth 
continually.” . . . He wrote to the colony at Jamestown, and his letter in- 
creased the wonder of the savages at the miraculous power which existed within 
him; he seemed to them to convey a magical intelligence to the paper. His 
fame spread through all the kindred tribes; and he was conveyed as an object of 
curiosity from the Indian settlements on the Chickahominy to those on the 
Rappahannock and the Potomac, and so on to the residence of Opechancanough 
at Pamunky. Here for three days the Indian priests or sorcerers practised in- 
cantations or mystical ceremonies to ascertain the designs and character of their 
extraordinary phenomenon. He remained perfectly calm, as if regardless of 
his fate or assured of his safety. The Indians were amazed and confounded ; 
they had never, unless among their bravest men, seen a courage and equanimity 
equal to this; they treated him with hospitality and reverence, as if to pro- 
pitiate the superior powers that dwelt within him. The decision of his fate was 
referred to Powhatan, then residing at some little distance, and thither he was 
removed. The grim warriors of the forest, arranged in all the _ of savage 
attire, received him in solemn council. They deliberated and consulted among 
themselves, and, feeling him to be a superior, as well as overcome by their fears, 
doomed him to death. His execution, however, was not immediate, and in the 
mean time he employed himself in making bracelets and stringing beads, which 
he gave to Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, a girl of ten or twelve years 
of age, who for beauty of countenance and spirit, combined with gentleness, so 
far excelled all the maidens of her people that she was called “ the nonpareil of 
the country ” [what may be the North American Indian equivalent for ‘ non- 
pareil” Mrs. Howitt ?]. At length the day of his doom was fixed; he was to 
die by blows of the hatchet ; the hour was come; he knelt on the place of exe- 
cution, and already the uplifted hatchet was raised [‘ uplifted ” and “raised ”- 
is there not somewhat of a pleonasm here ?], but at the same moment Poca- 
hontas, obeying an impulse of mercy, sprang to his side, and, laying her head 
upon his, interposed herself between him and death. 

Smith was released by the Indians, and every effort was made to 
induce him to become an adopted child of their nation. His refusal 
only increased the respect they had previously entertained for him, 
His captivity was of great advantage to the infant colony of Virginia. 
He had acquired the Indian language, explored the country inland, 
had gained a complete insight to the native character, and he was 
eventually the means of establishing a friendly intercourse between 
the English colonists and the tribes governed by Powhatan. The 
story of Pocahontas and John Smith has had no parallel in history as 
an illustration of womanly devotion and self sacrifice, save only in the 
45 episode of Flora Macdonald and Charles Edward; and it is 
affecting to learn that at a later period of Smith’s chequered career he 
was once more indebted for his life to the good offices of Pocahontas, 
who secretly warned him that he was in danger of assassination. 

Mrs. Howitt’s narrative is necessarily discursive, and may be 
regarded as a federal union of different chapters, each one sovereign in 
itself, She has to skip from the arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers in the 
Mayflower, and the establishment of the colony of Massachusetts, to 
the colonisation of the New Netherlands and New Sweden. The 
settlement of Carolina precedes the account of Maryland under 
Charles II.; and an erudite yet amusing account of the discovery of 
the Mississippi introduces a description of the colonies after the 
Revolution of 1688. We have no space to follow our authoress 
through the multifarious windings of her pre-revolutionary history ; yet 
considering how much American history partakes of the nature of 
a sealed book previous to that famous tea-party in Boston harbour 
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to which the sanguinary souchong gathering ‘on Shannon shore,” 
in the year °48, was lamb-like and milk-and-watery, we are 
certain that a work will be received with eagerness, and perused with 
interest, that tells the uninitiated all about Cotton Mather and the 
New England witches, about William Penn and Ann Hutchinson, 
about fierce Governor Berkeley and benevolent Oglethorpe, about 
the “ Blue laws,” and the “ grand model constitution,” the Indian 
invasion, and the successive routing by the ever-encroaching 
Britishers of the French, the Dutch, and the Swedes. 





THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
Things not Generally Known familiarly explained. Second Series. 
By Joun Tips, F.S.A. London: Kent and Co. pp. 248. 

M R. TIMBS, baving disposed of 23,000 copies of his little volume 
A on ‘Things not Generally Known,” now presents the public with 
a second and concluding series; doubtless considering—for we are 
sure he has not exhausted his commonplace book—that it is quite 
possible to have too much of a good thing. Mr. Timbs cannot in these 
little volumes lay claim to much originality; but he is, at least, 
a judicious compiler, and gives his readers credit for knowing some- 
thing, which is more than can be said for the several imitations that 
were called forth by the success of his first volume. Knowledge is 
power, no doubt ; but then it may be asked what is knowledge ; and, 
without pretending to give a definition, we would say it is anything 
rather than the staple commodity of the books which within the last 
few months have pretended specially to supply it. In fact, they 
might, without deviating from the truth, have chosen for their title 
‘* Things that are generally known.” Opening at random Mr. ‘Timbs’s 
little volume, we light upon the question ‘‘ Hippocras, what was it ?” 
Confessing our ignorance of its component parts, we are yet forced to 
own that if the receipt for it given in this book from Lupton’s thousand 
notable things be the correct one, Mr. Samuel Pepys (who had made 
a vow against wine of all sorts, which he considered he did not break 
by drinking this compound) must have been dreadfully forsworn. 
Mr. Pepys’s sad misgivings at the time, implied in his exclamation, 
“God forgive me if I be in error,” make us afraid that there is no 
mistake ; though Dr. Pegge quotes a curious old receipt which explains 
how ‘to make ypocrasse for lords with ginger, synamon, and graynes, 
sugour and turesoll; and for comyn pepull, gynger, canell, longe 
peper, and claryflyed honey.” Mr. Pepys’s bibitory casuistry is, at 
least, equalled by that of Fielding’s Newgate chaplain, who preferred 
punch to wine because the former was a liquor nowhere spoken against 
in Scripture. Abruptly quitting Mr. Pepys and hippocras—and, as 
we shall have to speak de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, we unfor- 
tunately cannot be otherwise than abrupt in this paper—we will add 
another epigram to that given by Mr. Timbs, proving that the angel 
was a lawyer’s fee. ‘Taylor, the Water Poet, writes (Sculler, ep. 2) : 

My lawyer said the case was plain for me, 

The Angell told him, so he took for fee ; 

But yet my Angell and my lawyer lied 

For at my judgment I was damnified. 
To the information given by Mr. Timbs about virginals, we would 
add that they must have been in very general use in Pepys’s days, 
who tells us that, at the time of the Great Fire, every lighter carrying 
away goods to a place of safety had at least one pair of virginals 
amongst the cargo. Mr. Timbs tells us, from Howel, that doctors of 
physic long ago rode to visit their patients on mules when the fee was 
but two shillings; and that the judges also rode in state to Westminster 
Hall on the same kind of animals until the Lord Chief Justice, 
Sir Robert Hyde, met his death by a fall. We beg to add a quotation 
which shows that divinity as well as law and physic patronised the 
mule. The reason assigned is most curious: Upton “ De Studio Rei 
Militaris,” says, ‘‘Isti magni abbates et abbatissew debent in suis 
armis portare leopardos, mulos, burdones vel titiros, pro eo, quod ipsi 
habent et portant instrumenta episcoporum, ut mitram et erucem; ut 
muli, leopardi, et tales bestia portant instrumenta generativa equorum 
et leonum, non tamen iis utuntur naturaliter, neque habent ipsum 
actum vel generationis exercitium.” Mr. Timbs quotes one example 
to prove the “persistence of impressions,” t.e., that no idea which 
ever existed in the mind can be lost entirely. We may add that 
Dr. Beattie tells us of a gentleman who received a severe blow on the 
head, and completely lost for a time his knowledge of Greek, but did 
not appear to have lost anything else. Dr. Gregory again tells us of 
a clergyman who, while labouring under an affection of the brain, 
could speak nothing but Hebrew, the language he had last acquired. 
So, too, Dr. Pritchard mentions a lady who, after an apoplectic 
attack, could only speak French for a time, but afterwards perfectly 
recovered her knowledge of English. The most curious instance, 
however, is perhaps that mentioned by Cuvier in his lectures, who 
relates the case of a person who for some weeks lost the power of 
pronouncing substantives, but could pronounce all his adjectives as 
usual. ‘The prejudice still existing among the poorer classes against 
vaccination, though to a far greater extent in France than in England, 
reminds us of the clergyman named Harding, who shortly after 
Jenner’s discovery preached against it on the score that it was 
the Antichrist mentioned in Scripture; and that, moreover, it was 
very likely to generate in mankind some of the nature and qualities of 
the bovine race. To the paragraph on colour blindness, we may 
add that it appears not to have been noticed by ancient authors, 
and the earliest case referred to by writers on the subject is 
described in the Philosophical Transactions for 1684. Mr. 











Timbs seems not to have noticed Southey’s description of puppet- 
shows in “ The Doctor,” the best we know of. This beak Is, in 
general, so correct that we may be excused for pointing out a verbal 
inaccuracy in page 124, viz., that ‘‘46 divided by 4 would give 23” 
instead of 92: for 4 should of course be printed 2. We wish, 
indeed, that this were correct, as it would extend man’s life to quite a 
patriarchal length. We must also beg leave to doubt the accuracy 
of the assertion made by Commander Lynch “ that there is but one 
Englishman known to have survived the climate of Sierra Leone for 
five years, at the end of which time the fever carried him off. Again, 
we should certainly prefer Professor Taylor’s authority to that of Mr. 
Buckle on the transmission of hereditary qualities. The best book, 
perhaps, on this subject is that of Dr. Prosper Lucas, * Traité de 
Vhérédité Naturelle,” &c., though we can by no means depend on all 
his conclusions. With regard to Harvey’s having discovered the 
circulation of the blood, we may refer Mr. Timbs to an admirable article 
in Blackwood (Aug. 1858), which proves pretty clearly that Harvey 
discovered the fact of the circulation, but not the course of the circu- 
lation or its causes. To rise with the sun would be even more difficult 
than Southey (p. 195) seems to think, and instead of getting up at 
five o’clock, the early riser would about Midsummer have to leave his 
bed nearly at half-past three; which we should imagine was much 
pleasanter in theory than in practice. With regard to apostle-spoons 
being the usual gifts of sponsors at christenings, L’Estrange speaks of 
Shakspere—when godfather to one of Ben Jonson’s children—as 
saying “ I’faith, Ben, I'll e’en give him a douzen Lattin spoones, and 
thou shalt translate them.” This second series of Mr. Timbs’s is quite 
as good as the first, and, we hope, will not be less prosperous than its 
predecessor, 








THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 
How to Improve the Teaching of the Scotch Universities By Jonn 

SrrutHers, M.D., &. &c. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 

r MAY BE CONSIDERED no small testimony to the merits of our 

English universities that even Scotchmen allow that there is nothing 
like them north of the Tweed. ‘True it is that not a few of these Scottish 
patrons have their own peculiar theories as to the particular way in which 
the revenues of the two English universities ought to have been applied. 
A considerable portion of them might, with a due regard to epochs and eras, 
have been invested for the special benefit of North Britons. But this has 
not taken place; and the alumni of Edinburgh and Aberdeen have no idea 
of attempting to despoil Oxford and Cambridge of any surplus thousands 
of pounds that they may possibly possess. ‘Theorists, indeed, have many 
plans of Scotch university salvation to propose. Government may 
advance—though this is not likely—an indefinite number of thousands of 
pounds ; Scottish parents may, patriotically for a time, be induced to pay 
more for their sons for the same education than the dilapidated honorart 
which their schoolmasters, with most reasonable discontent, now accept. 
Active professors may attempt, for a brief moment, to infuse fresh vigour 
into their lectures ; they may discard old Greek grammars and purchase 
the latest “lifts” towards the language of Aristophanes and Plato, but 
all this availeth them nothing so long as they fail to discover the root of 
the flaw which most educated gentlemen in Scotland see, but the exact 
source of which they fail to discover. They are quite willing to admit— 
and this does not require much philosophy—that the little red-gowned 
academicians of the North—parvuli pueri scientie—cannot be compared 
with their brethren of the South, more stalwart both in years and 
knowledge. 

We confess we have no magic suggestion to make. If Scotchmen object 
to be badly educated, the remedy must come from themselves. Unless the 
acquirements of the majority of Scotch schools be raised, we think little 
or nothing can be done. A Scotch dominie’s efforts are bootless, unless the 
Scotch universities—of which the cost is less and the nominal honour 
greater than the schools—refuse to receive into their Greek classes those 
who cannot distinguish between Alpha and Omega. In England the usual 
course of a successful tradesman—if he has a family and recognises the 
arts and sciences at all—is to send his son to either of the universities 
as a gentleman-commoner or fellow-commoner ; for the rest, it depends on 
the student himself; and too often the paternal guineas are as good 
a claim as anything else the youthful scion can advance to respect- 
ablity. But the English universities have no very intimate connec- 
tion with tradesmen. It would, indeed, in our opinion, be very 
much for the advantage of both tradesman and university, if the 
connection was closer ; not less, doubtless, for the advantage of the latter 
than for that of the former. But in South Britain we should at least feel 
some surprise if any earthquake or revolution was to eject the governing 
bodies of our English universities, and place a number of penny-wise 
tradesmen at their head. This is so in Scotland, at least at Edinburgh 
(we believe, too, in most of the others), the pattern Scotch university. 
Yet some six years ago, these very professor-tradesmen advocated, and 
carried out, a strange innovation—despite loud cries against their ultra- 
radicalism—that the Greek alphabet should not be utterly unknown to 
that little band who especially professed to pursue the study of Greek in 
the Scotch universities. Such was, and, we believe, is the state of Greek 
literature in the metropolitan university ; it certainly is not better, 
though it can scarcely be worse, in the others; yet a little wight of fifteen 
or sixteen, sent from his plough or loom to the Greek alphabet, will cer- 
tainly not be prepared, by his knowledge of Plato or Aristotle, to turn, as 
he must perforce, to the study of logic or metaphysics after the 
first academical year of six months. One may smile at this, but it 
accounts for not a few of the eccentricities of the Scotch pulpit ; and the, 
with several grand exceptions, almost universal semi-ignorance of theology 
existing in North Britain. ‘To criticise St. Paul’s writings requires at 
least, some knowledge of the language in which he wrote. It is, indeed, 
a hopeful sign of Scotland that its greatest men have owned and deplored 
this ignorance, and have suggested various remedies; many of which, 
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however, testify rather to the zeal than to the capability of their sug- 
gestors. It has been said in defence of the Scotch universities that they 
are essentially democratic, or rather plebeian in its best sense. This may 
be so, and certainly it is highly in their favour. But even plebeians do 
not care to receive a stone whien they ask for bread ; and the literary 
bread they will at present receive in Scotland is for the most part highly 
indigestive. From this reproach the medical faculties at the various 
universities of Scotland have been long exempt. Law and divinity are, 
perhaps, generally speaking, at a low ebb at Edinburgh and Aberdeen ; 
but there still flock numbers from the north and from the south to sit at 
the feet of the Scotch Hippocrates of the day. We do not say that the 
Scotch universities will ever have to boast of their arts and theology as 
they may justly do of their physic ; but sure we are that if any remedy 
can be found to make good these wants, it must come almost entirely from 
the Scotch themselves. A Government grant, at least, to any amount 
worth having, can scarcely be expected. Scotch munificence may do 
much. Still, we shall not rail at Scottish fathers who refuse to sacrifice 
their sons to their patriotism, and who will persist in sending them where 
they may receive a decent education. As to the salaries given to the Scotch 
professors in general, we must add that they are scandalously small. Juve- 
nal said long ago of Roman fathers “ that nothing cost them less than their 
sons,” and we are afraid that the majority of sires in North Britain 
are open to the same reproach. Dr. Struthers’s very thoughtful and 
suggestive pamphlet does not satisfy us. No amount of “ extra-mural 
lecturers ” would, in our opinion, make good the deficiency in Scottish 
education. In conclusion, let our Northern brethren really show that they 
can help themselves ; and voices in England will not be wanting to ask 
Government to assist them. We can point out to them two sad failings : 
viz., the comparatively miserable pittances they give to their university 
professors, and the very generally defective state of their public schools. 
That money is the root of all evil is only partially true; it is far oftener 
the source of much good, more especially if it come out of private 
breeches-pockets and not the national purse. 


Christianising India. What, How, and by Whom. By a Christian 
Minister. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) pp. 75.—We have here 
seventy-five pages, sixty-four of which are devoted to proving the ab- 
surdity of “that most extravagaut composition,” the Athanasian Creed. 
Our first impression was that the writer was a Unitarian, but this appel- 
lation, we find, he especially disclaims. The Athanasian Creed, he tells 
us, is a Romish perversion, and only sets forth the Trinity of three 
separate co-equal, co-eternal, co-almighty, Divine persons. We should 
have imagined that the declaration in the creed that “the Father is God, 
the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God, yet they are not three Gods 
but one God,” sufficiently contradicted this. We are aware, however, that 
the Athanasian Creed has been a stumbling-block to many sincere 
Christians—to Dr. Arnold, even, for a time—but the ingenious argu- 
ments of the book before us savour occasionally, we think, of downright 
Unitarianism. We are perfectly ready to acknowledge that “the more 
simple the Christianity presented to the natives of India, the better ;” 
but we should decline to alter or amend our Christianity to catch any 
number of converts ; and at the same time we believe the Athanasian 
Creed to be something else than “the gloss of a self-constituted creed- 
maker.” We have not entered into any of the arguments of the writer at 
length, because, expecting to read about Indian missions, we are quite 
unprepared to enter upon such a solemn subject as the defence of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Application of the Roman Alphabet to the Languages of India. Edited 
by Monier Wituiams, M.A. (Longmans.) 1859.—It is now upwards 
of a quarter of a century since the first decided effort was made to apply 
the Roman alphabet to the languages of India. Even now, not a few 
persons regard the attempt to be about as likely to be carried out as that 
beautiful simplicity advocated so strongly in the columns of the defunct 
Phonetic Nuz. Yet, though learned pundits differ, the greater weight of 
authority is on the side of those who advocate, not only the possibility, but 
the comparative facility of this application of the Roman alphabet. Of 
course, the eccentric anomalies of English orthography must not be 
grafted upon the Oriental languages. Each separate elementary sound 
must have a separate character to represent it; but there is no necessity 
to multiply these characters ad infinitum by giving elementary sounds, 
radically the same though differing somewhat in the tone or mode of 
enunciation, representative characters utterly different in form. We do 
not mean to say that Mr. Prinsep’s objection of “ ultra-radicalism ” is the 
strongest that can be made to tlie proposed application of the Roman 
alphabet; but we feel certain that there is nothing Quixotic in the scheme 
originally advecated by Sir William Jones, and seconded by the most 
distinguished Oriental scholars of the present day. 

Paul the Preacher, or a Popular and Practical Exposition of his Discourses 
and Speeches, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. By Joun Eanptre, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian 
Church. (London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co.)—Notwithstanding the 
many excellent works that have appeared, during the last few years, on 
the life and character of the Apostle Paul, especially those of Messrs. 
Lewin and Conybeare and Howson, there is still room for such a produc- 
tion as the present, which treats of the Apostle merely in one aspect, 
namely, that of a preacher. Much has to be said of him, however, in this 
capacity, by a writer who has studied his subject so closely as Professor 
Eadie ; and who during his labours as a commentator upon the Epistles 
of St. Paul, must have been often led to contrast the Apostle preaching 
with the Apostle writing. His aim in the present work, he tells us, is 
“neither a life of Paul, nor a commentary on the ‘ Acts,’ but an honest 
and hearty attempt to explain and apply, in a popular and practical 
shape to the common reader, the spoken words of the Apostle. So 
that there is no array of minute criticism or technical exegesis, no 
formal quotation of authorities or classified enumeration of conflicting 
views.” With this simple object in view, he has produced a volume 
which cannot fail to make a strong impression on the reader, and rouse 
him to a still warmer admiration of the great Apostle. He commences 
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with an account of Paul's first appearance as a preacher at Damascus, 
follows him to Jerusalem, thence to Antioch in Syria, to Cyprus, Iconium, 
Athens, Corinth, Cesarea, &c., and finally to Rome. In each place the 
scenery and the circumstances are vividly brought under our notice, the 
spoken words of the Apostle are explained in relation to the persons more 
particularly addressed, while their application is shown to be possible as 
well in our time as in theirs. The writer also frequently takes occasion 
to dwell upon the lofty mission in which St. Paul was engaged, the pri- 
vations that he endured, and the singleness with which he pursued his 
one purpose of preaching “Christ crucified.” One thing Professor Eadie 
states, but without dwelling upon it, which strikes us as being most true, 
although usually kept in the background by writers on the New Testa- 
ment history ; namely, that St. Paul was “never fully trusted by the 
original apostles.” He further says of him most truly, “ His life was but 
a battle and a march, and a march and a battle, doing and suffering, suf- 
fering and doing. . . . . We who know the worth, wisdom, and devoted- 
ness of his life, are apt so to idealise him, that we cannot see these priva- 
tions in their literal existence. We associate dignity and authority with 
the great preacher, and cannot picture the poor, pinched stranger, insig- 
nificant in ‘ bodily presence,’ weary and foot-sore, ragged, hungry, and 
shivering—coming into a city like a shiftless vagabond who had spent all 
and was in want—the livid ring on his limbs so scantily clad, revealing 
his acquaintance with the stocks, and the scar of the whip on his back 
espied through his tattered mantle, as he is seeking out a lodging in the 
meanest streets, where dwelt some pious Jews, or proselytes amongst 
‘ the offscourings of all things.’” With this brief extract we take our 
leave of Professor Eadie’s interesting work. 

Lays of the Sabbath, appropriate for every Sunday of the Year. By Joun 
B. Bropricx, M.A. (L. Booth.) pp. 93.—A preface of six lines informs 
us that the “ Lays” forming this collection have already appeared in the 
Yorkshire Gazette, and that “a wish has been expressed that they should 
be issued in another form.” We can honestly say of them that if the 
quality of the poetry be not very remarkable, it is always sufficiently 
respectable to fulfil the author’s hope that “ they may rot throw discreait 
upon the Christian literature of the day.” 

Socinian Dilemmas, or the Divinity of Christ Demonstrated. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Kerns, M.D., M.R.C.S.L., late Missionary in Syria. (Heylin.) 
rp. 99.—A concise tractate, in which the arguments proving the divinity 
of the Saviour to be a fundamental doctrine of Scripture are put in con- 
cise form. The old, but convenient, mechanism of dialogue has been 
chosen by Mr. Kerns. 

Humanity, a Poem of Sympathy. (Printed for the Author, by Arthur 
Hall, Virtue,and Co.) pp. 42.—We do not know whether the author or 
authoress will consider it a compliment or not when we say that this little 
poem reminds us exceedingly of the strains of Martin Tupper. The 
subject is exactly such as that bard would have chosen, and its treatment 
is eminently Tupperian. An author, whether in prose or poetry, is 
generally supposed to take some pains with his opening scene ; we give 
the first four lines of “ Humanity,” assuring our readers that these are a 
fair sample of the rest of the poem : 

We mourn destruction—the rage of the blast— 

Black desolation of fire—ravag’d waste— 

Ruin as blind and as vacant the spoil— 

In hearts—swept—in minds vapid—vile. 
This savoureth nought of Helicon, good sirs. ‘The author gets especially 
rabid towards the end, where we have thirty lines ending with the words 
“harmony,” “ tendency,” and “sympathy.” For ourselves, we can only 
say that we sympathise more than ever with Juvenal in his complaint as 
to being “‘vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri.” 

Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges. A Popular Description of Trees, 
Shrubs, Wild Fruits, &c.; with Notices of thew Insect Inhabitants. By 
W. S. Cotemax, Member of the Entomological Society of London. 
Illustrated by the Author. (Routledge.) pp. 146.—Following in the 
wake of, but at least equal in merit to, the Rev. J. G. Wood’s popular 
volume, Mr. Coleman’s pleasant little work recommends itself in a 
variety of ways to all who love woodlands and green fields. His descrip- 
tions of the native trees and shrubs, and of the insects that dwell and feed 
upon them, are plain and easy to understand. Science is stripped of her 
black robes, and is dressed in holiday garments. But the best feature in 
the book consists in its numerous and well-executed illustrations, which 
are from the pencil of Mr. Coleman himself, and for beauty and distinct- 
ness of drawing may set an example to the projectors of many more 
pretentious and expensive scientific works. 

Practical Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Sciatica; with an 
Introductory Dissertation on Spinal Irritation, and Inflammatory Disease of 
Nervous Structures in general. By Henry Crownurst Roops, M.D. 
(Jobn Churchill.) pp. 56.—The title-page of this useful pamphlet explains 
its purpose. Dr. Crowhurst Roods is a physician of experience, and has 
paid particular attention to this class of diseases. His views, which are, 
we believe, sound, are illustrated by cases which have fallen within his 
experience; they are, moreover, expressed so as to be intelligible even to 
a non-professional reader. The introductory remarks on the danger of 
erroneous diagnoses may be read with profit by all, medical or non- 
medical. 

On Health, as Depending on the Condition of Air; and on a Patent Process 
By J. \Wuire, M.R.C.S. (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.) pp. 26.—A pamphlet intended to explain the benefits of good 
air, and to recommend certain patents which Mr. White has issued for 
obtaining a supply of the same. 

We have also received: Nos. XIX. and XX. of The Comprehensive 
History of England. (Blackie and Sons.) No. XIII. of The Wild 
Flowers of England. By the Rev. Robert Tyas. (Houlston and Wright.) 
——A Third Edition of Sterling’s Letters to Coningham. Edited by Wil- 
liam Coningham, Esq., M.P. (Effingham Wilson.) A Second Edition 
of The Co-operative Associations in Paris and the French Republic. A Lec- 
ture delivered in the Town Hall, Brighton, by William Coningham, Ksq., 
M.P. (Effingham Wilson.) No. IX. of S. W. Silver’s Emigrant Guide 
and Colonial Ltinerary to Australia and New Zealand, gc. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.)\—-—A New and Improved Edition of A Key to the 
Elements of Commercial Arithmetic. By William Tate. (Effingham Wilson.) 
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FRANCE, 
n Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, §c. 
Paris, May 23. 

HE FIRST VOLUME of a political and literary history of the French 

press has just been published, the author M. Eugéne Hatin. After 
alluding to the Pontifical Almanac containing a record of the chief events 
of the year, such as inundations, epidemics, wars, eclipses, ceremonies, and 
the inauguration of public monuments, inscribed on a tablet of marble and 
exposedin the Pontiff’s house for the public use; —to the publication by Julius 
Cesar of the acts of the senate, kept secret until his time ;—to the “ Acta 
Diurna,” in which were recorded “funeral ceremonies, fires, executions, 
thunderbolts, extraordinary instances of longevity;—and fecundity, the 
nomination of magistrates, accounts of military operations, fétes and 
games, and many other matters” (who knows, says a writer on this 
subject, whether the sea serpent and the learned spider were not in fact 
of Roman origin. If any one made a donation to a temple a note was sent 
to the editor recording the fact, just as in the present day ;—to the slaves 
kept by the ancient Romans solely for the purpose of suplying their 
masters with all the scraps of intelligence that they could pick up ;—to 
the subrostrani, or newsmongers, of whom Titus Livius said “they knew 
better than the generals by what road to conduct their armies, where they 
ought to encamp, where take up their winter quarters, and where to give 
battle ”—a satirical hit which some of the old school, if not of the new, 
in certain armies would probably endorse—the author touches upon the 
commencement of a sort of journal in Germany in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when the bankers issued circulars for mutual infor- 
mation; and in the Augsburg Ordinari Zeittungen and Extraordinari 
Zeittungen, of which a curious collection exists in the library at 
Venice, and which contain much valuable information. The city 
of Augsburg has been considered by many to have been the 
cradle of journalism, but Voltaire and others give the credit to Venice, 
as regards Europe, while he expresses his belief that China has had some 
such publications for time immemorial. The claim of London is briefly 
discussed, and the ‘‘ three pretended Mercuries of 1588” are set aside with 
a dictatorial wave of the hand, and England is “condemned with costs, 
without appeal, on the ground of bad faith.” To France, says M. Hatin, 
must belong the initiative of journalism. And taking no notice of the 
famous Certain Newes of this Present Week, edited by Nathaniel Butter, 
and published in London in 1622, to say nothing of the Newes from Italy, 
Hungary, §c., occasional sheets which preceded Butter’s Certain Newes, he 
proceeds to say that the first permission to print a journal in France was 
granted by Richelieu in 1631. This journal was called the Gazette de 
France, which still exists, and is consequently 228 years old. The same 
man who thus commenced a regular newspaper in France also established 
the “ Mont de Piété,” or pawnshops, which are certainly likely to exist as 
long as the Gazette de France. This extraordinary inventor or first 
executor of two inventions—for to the father of Montaigne, the essayist, 
is given the honour of having first suggested the idea of the periodical 
publication of information—whose name was Théophraste Renaudot, was 
persecuted during his life in every possible manner, and died in poverty. 
One saying of his regarding the newspaper press is worth preserving. 
“‘The press,” said he, “‘ partakes of the nature of a torrent—it increases by 
resistance. The Journal des Savans appeared 1665, and like the Gazette de 
France is still in existence according to M. Hatin. It has not, however, 
if we remember aright, continued quite in-unbroken succession. The 
first volume only of M. Hatin’s work is published as yet, bringing down 
the subject to the middle of the seventeenth century. The latter part of 
the volume is peculiarly interesting, including the period of the Fronde, 
the Mazarinades, the poetical chronicles of Loret, Scarron, Mayalas, and 
others. 

The war in Italy naturally gives birth to a number of books bearing 
directly or indirectly upon that all-absorbing topic. One of these is 
“Memoirs of Prince Eugene,” published by Commandant du Casse. It 
contains not only the memoirs, but the correspondence, political and 
military, of the former viceroy of Italy ; six volumes are now published, 
and the last two issued refer to that part of Italy in which the waris now pro- 
ceeding or into which it will probably soon spread.—A gentleman, who is 
described as a chief clerk in one of the ministerial departments, has pub- 
lished a little work, comparing the forces of Austria with those of France; 
and, by the line which he has taken, has brought down upon himself the 
indignation of the governmental press. The author says, in his preface, 
that France is feeble in consequence of her political isolation in Europe, 
the result of the revolutionary principle of which she has been the 
parent; by the recurrence of anarchical crises ; and in consequence of the 
existence of parties which, even in the moments of peril, will not sacrifice 
their private interests and feelings to the common good. He says that 
France is feeble, also, in consequence of her traditions, and pre- 
cisely because those traditions are glorious; that the world cannot 
forget those disastrous wars under the first Empire, and has, not- 
withstanding the revenge of 1814 and 1815, retained a profound dislike 
and terror, so that at the first signal of movement on the part of France, 
Europe seeks to shelter itself under the wings of England and obtain the 
aid of her navy. Further, France is declared to be feebler in consquence 
of her geographical position. which obliges her to be at once a first-rate 
military as well as a maritime power ; whence arises a perpetual jeaJousy 
between her and the most powerful of her neighbours.—George Sand 
has been led into pamphleteering, and has issued an eloquent and 
poetical address in favour of the Italian cause.—But the most 
curious product of the war-press is a poetic courier of the war 
entitled “ Napoleon in Italy,” by the poet and wit, Méry ; a number to be 
published every Sunday, and to extend to sixteen pages octavo. M. 

Méry had a great success with a work entitled “Napoleon in Egypt,” 
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and this periodical will be a sort of pendant to it. A collection of the 
treaties, conventions, and diplomatic transactions between Austria and 
the Italian States has just been issued by the firm of Amyot andCo. M. 
Noel Ségur has also just completed a work in two small volumes, entitled 
“Ttaly—Reconstructed by France, England, and Austria”—not a very 
attractive title here. And, lastly, M. Paradis, one of the writers in the 
Constitutionnel, has undertaken a “ Popular Illustrated History of the 
Army in Italy,” which is to appear twice a week. 

Mme. Ristori bas achieved a great triumph in “ Cassandra,” translated 
for her by M. A. Somma. She exhibits all the highest qualities of the 
tragedian; she not only expresses the deepest and most terrible passions 
with fidelity and force, but she has that wonderful sustaining power which 
is one of the great necessities of the tragic drama. Dressed in the 
elegant vestment of ancient Greece, with the Phrygian cap upon her 
head, she moves about the very type and spirit of the time. The sensa- 
tion created was most unusual ; not only was she called for at the end of 
each act, but at one period the entire audience rose as one man, involun- 
tarily ; an extraordinary tribute to the actress who thus, by the power of 
her genius, could captivate the feeling of an audience but few of whom 
understood the words she uttered, while all comprehended the spirit which 
pervaded them. 

Of a character very different to “Cassandra” was the new piece 
entitled “ Les Ménages de Paris,” brought out at the Gaité on Saturday 
last. This piece may be described as partaking of two schools, namely, 
the demi-monde and the regular melodramatic. A young merchant is 
married to pretty modest girl with a fortune, and the first act, or 
scene, as we should call it, discovers the bridal party dancing at a famous 
restaurant. A young person named (asparine manages to introduce 
herself into the company, obtains a partner, and is the vis-d-vis of the 
bridegroom in a quadrille ; of course the recognition by the latter of his 
late friend in such a position is very effective. In the second act, the 
young wife is in the country, and the husband, seeking the house at 
which she is staying, falls in again with Dll. Gasparine ; an animated 
conversation takes place, to which the young wife listens from the other 
side of the hedge that divides the stage. Act the third introduces us to 
the warehouse of the husband, where the wife and an exemplary manager 
are talking over business matters, while the husband is absent ; he 
arrives, and soon after him Mile Gasparine, who gives a magnificent order 
for velvet hangings, which order the wife has to book, while the husband 
is watching both in an agony of suspense. The fourth scene is complicated 
ahd clever, the deceived wife follows her husband to the house of his 
mistress, Gasparine, determined to convince herself of her misery. This 
act is the most effective of all. The scene represents a street, or rather 
two streets, at the intersection of which is a wine shop, and at the door of 
this stands a porter and shoeblack, whom we recognise as lately a porter 
in the house of the recusant husband, M. Maubert. It is a pouring wet 
night, and a number of pedestrians passing to and fro with wet umbrellas, 
and exposed ancles, serve to keep up the illusion. (rasparine, returning 
home, steps into a puddle, and resorts to the stand of the shoeblack, who, 
while cleaning her boots, discovers in her his runaway wife, reads her a 
pretty severe lecture, and, when she is gone—slipping, unobserved by 
him, into her own house close by—he goes into the wine shop and gets 
drunk, as he does every Friday of his life, to drown his sorrow. Mie. 
Maubert passes to and froin an agony of suspense, till at last she sees her 
husband appear with (asparine’s and enter a restaurant. The fifth act 
takes place in the rooms of this latter lady: she is preparing to quit 
France with an English lord, when Maubert enters, and discovers her 
intended flight, and soon after her own husband comes also, in his 
character of porter, with a letter from the Englishman, addressed to her 
under a feigned name. He reads aloud the letter sent to his wife, and 
compels her to dictate a reply, excusing herself from accompanying 
“my lord.” When the husband of Gasparine is gone, the wife of 
Maubert arrives, tells her husband that he is a ruined man, and 
exhorts him to return home, and save, at any rate, his commercial 
honour. The sixth act presents all the details of a bankrupt’s position— 
ruined creditors and angry friends, the sacrifice of the wife’s fortune to 
save her husband’s honour, and, lastly, an attempt of the latter to steal 
away with all the money then in the house, in which felonious act he 1s 
discovered and foiled by the appearance of his wife and child. In the last 
act the poor wife is superintending a small factory in the country, while 
the husband has sunk into a sot, her child is struck down suddenly while 
absent from her, and the husband, stupified by absinthe, is run over by a 
carriage, in which are seated Gasparine and an old friend of the dying 
man. The porter appears with a pack on his back, on the way to his 
native mountains; he snatches the fine travelling gear from the shoulders 
of Gasparine, driver her before him, and declares she shall have a chance of 
reformation in a cotton gown and wooden shoes ; while poor M/me. Maubert 
closes her wretched husband's eyes.—The piece was extremely well played, 
and the scenery and decorations excellent. 

Mme. Miolan Carvalho takes her benefit at the Théatre Lyrique this 
evening, upon which occasion the prices are almost fabulous ; fifty francs 
for a seat in the balcony, and thirty for a second-rate place, is certainly 
rather startling. The entertainment is to be of the usual benefit sort—a 
scene from one opera, a duet from another, and a trio from a third, with a 
farce into the bargain; but the assemblage of talent is somewhat rare; MM. 

Duprez, Gueymard, Mérante, Bressant, Bussine, Vieuxtemps, Battaille, 
Berthelier, Barbot, Balanque, Grillon, and Mmes. Pauline Viardot, C. 
Parbot, Ferraris, Ugalde, Déjazet, and Révilly—all lending their aid to 
swell the triumph of the charming and talented bénéficiare. There is no 


doubt that, in spite of high prices and the rapid rise of the thermometer, 
the little Théatre Lyrique will be crammed this evening, as indeed it has 
| been for a long time past. 
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HE MOST IMPORTANT PERFORMANCE this week in the 
theatrical world is the Lord Chamberlain's order to prevent the 
acting of “ Jack Sheppard” at the Victoria Theatre. Symptoms of an 
actual life in the Lord Chamberlain’s office have lately been seen in a very 
remarkable manner; and the resurrection of his power has no less 
astonished than alarmed many persons. The complete revival of the 
Convocation of the Clergy toits pristine power, or of the Star Chamber 
itself, could scarcely create greater consternation. For nearly a couple 
of centuries this once powerful officer of the State has been content to 
take his large emoluments and his petty privileges without seeking to 
exercise any actual political or public vitality. His powers, like those of 
the heraldic authorities, are expressed in mighty words, and if they were 
all to be revived would extend to everything social and even military— 
purveying for the Royal Household; supplying the kitchens and regu- 
lating the parlours of any one who in any way came under the control 
of the Crown. The movements of royalty itself would be fettered by 
his forms, and encumbered by his decisions of etiquette and precedence. 
A mountain-heap of long-forgotten rules, orders, regulations, customs, 
demands, exactions, and enforcements could, no doubt, be dug out of the 
records and annals of the Chamberlain’s office, and a mass of ceremonies 
be revived which once were thought essential to the existence and dignity 
of the Crown. 

Time, which consumes all things, had moth-eaten this monstrous col- 
lection of pomps and vanities; and the good sense of the Crown and the 
legal authorities and of the people had allowed it to fade away, and to lie 
bedimmed with dust, and gradually crumbling out of existence, in the 
archives of the Chamberlain's office. Some busy meddling spirit seems, 
however, lately to have been poking into this mass of forgotten rubbish, 
and is endeavouring to give vitality to the functions and powers which, 
being truly dead, had been judiciously buried there. A little time since, 
only at Easter, the town and two or three respectable artists were use- 
lessly annoyed by a decree issuing from the dingy office in St. James’s 
Stable-yard, uttering a pedantic decision that there was an essential differ- 
ence between a building licensed by the Lord Chamberlain and one by those 
inferior personages, the county magistrates. What was permissible in the 
one was not in the other; what was holy and pious in the captain was 
flat blasphemy in the lieutenant; that it was contra bonos mores, was 
irreligious and unseemly, to recite or have acheerful dialogue in the one 
building, whilst, in the other, dog-dancing or any kind of ribaldry might 
go on during the Passion-week. This sudden vagary of purity, this 
violent and unwarned revival of a long-forgotten power, was sufficiently 
remarkable; but the theatrical fraternity have always been noted for their 
submission to authority, and no dramatic Hampden was found amongst 
them to denounce or oppose this piece of arbitrary folly. The press indeed, 
always ready to do battle against irresponsible tyranny and absurd 
oppression, spoke out; but no echo was made, and it was supposed that 
this conclusive act of the old office was one of those spasms of reju- 
venescence that will sometimes afflict humanity. The rebuke offered 
by the press, it was hoped, would show that any more frolics of the kind 
would demand serious attention and severer reprehension. 

It seems, however, that there is a spirit moving in this obsolete 
Government office that is determined to rouse public attention, and that 
there is a deliberate resolution to put in force its utmost authority and its 
obsolete powers. Whoever this unwise man be, the public will have 
ultimately to thank him as the cause of removing the last link that fetters 
our perfect freedom of expression. He is drawing the attention of the 
public to the anomalous censorship of the stage; and assuredly, when the 
matter is fully ventilated, this remnant of a despotic form of government 
will be swept away, and the absurd interference of the Lord Chamberlain 
in all such matters be formally as it is now virtually abolished. 

No well-conducted journal, nor any sensible writer, will be accused of 
desiring to promote the performance of such dramas as “ Jack Sheppard.” 

Ve have, in common with all the better class of journalists, denounced 
not only the drama but the novel; but we do not therefore desire to 
restore the censorship of the press. We do not wish to put our Bastwicks 
and Defoes into the pillory ; an institution, by the way, which must 
accompany such revivals. We have lived through a gush of cheap and 
ribald literature which strongly called for condemnation; and surely the 
Satirist, the Crim. Con. Gazette, and the Town called more loudly for 
Government repression than “Jack Sheppard.” Many men demanded 
violent measures, and would have perilled the greatest of all our liberties, 
that of the press, to mitigate the temporary evil. What has been the re- 
sult? The cheap literature is gradually purifying itself; the disrepu- 
table periodicals have all failed ; and not only is morality necessary to 
obtain a remunerative sale, but also good taste and talent must be added. 

_ What applies to printed applies to acted literature. The purchasers of 
either must decide on the quality; and where either grossly offends 
against decency and the laws, it must be submitted to the same tribunal 
and the same judgment. A judge and a jury must pronounce the 
verdict, and not an unknown clerk of an obsolete State functionary. 
Such police arrangements may do for Austrian bureauocracy, but they 
certainly are totally at variance with our national notions of justice, 
with our laws, and with our customs. 

We have not touched on the extreme unfairness of going over to the 
costermonger’s theatre to try this revival of an obsolete and arbitrary 
power, because the controversy is evidently only commencing, and there 
will be much to say on the subject. Jack Sheppard is certainly not a 
model for low youths, but neither is Robert the Devil for high-born lads. 
The “ Traviata ” is not the best model that can be set before girls of any 
rank ; nor do the “Duke’s Wager,” and a great many other high 
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Parisian dramas, set before the youth of either sex much better morals 
than vulgar “Jack Sheppard.” We have sometimes thought that the 
monstrous crimes of a Lucrezia Borgia, and of a Semiramis, could not 
improve the taste or feelings of any audience ; and there must be a very 
wide purgation of the Drama if an even balance is to be held in thea- 
trical matters. But it were endless to point out the absurdities which 
will arise if the inclinations, tastes, and prejudices of one individual are 
to guide and coerce the Drama. 

The only novelties this week are a farce at the Olympic and 
an extravaganza at the Adelphi. The piece at the Olympic is 
entitled “Retained for the Defence,” and is an adaptation of a 
French piece (“L’Avocat d’un Grec”), by the veteran dramatist 
Mr. Oxenford. It has been selected to enable Mr. Robson to 
appear in a variation of Jem Baggs, in which class of characters his 
extraordinary powers of personation are wonderfully displayed. In the 
present version he appears as a poverty-stricken, half-witted, wretched, 
crippled, hoarse-voiced, oddly-dressed wretch ; cunning enough, but 
still honest and truthful. He has been accused of a robbery, somebody 
having dropped a watch into his capacious “ humbrella while he was a- 
reading a Wictoria bill.” He has for his counsel a rising barrister, who 
makes so powerful an appeal in his behalf, that he not only procures an 
acquittal, but affects an old philanthropist so much that he invites the 
accused to a party, aud promises his daughter to the oratorical barrister. 
The latter, hardened by his profession, really believes the poor wretch 
guilty, and is horrified when he sees him at the party lest he should steal 
something. The simple philanthropist is exceedingly indignant when he 
finds out that the barrister has not been sincere in his defence, and refuses 
to ratify his promise as to his daughter. This compels the barrister to 
change his tact, and to declare his belief in the actual innocence of the 
victim. Thus the philanthropist tempts him in every way to commit a 
robbery to test his honesty, and the barrister tries in every way 
to prevent his so doing. Between the two a state of bewilderment is 
produced, which is expressed in a manner so ludicrously absurd by Mr. 
Robson, that the house is convulsed with laughter; and when this has 
been sustained sufficiently long the usual explanations take place, and 
the little piece concludes. The merit rests entirely in Robson’s part, that 
being a piece of character; but the barrister and the philanthropist are 
mere stage creations. Mr. G. Cooke and Mr. G. Vining did what they 
could for them; and Mr. H. Wigan was characteristic as that now some- 
what antiquated personage, the waiter who is a greengrocer all the 
morning. ‘The laughter was general and genuine, and the piece perfectly 
successful. 

At the Adelphi an extravaganza, called “The Talking Fish,” was pro- 
duced on Thursday, in which Mr. Toole exhibits the arts of a showman, 
and resorts to some ludicrous tricks to delude the public ; and, amongst 
others, to the personation of the Talking Fish. He is weli made up, and 
has a good deal of what is termed the fair “ patter,” but it is of rather an 
antiquated kind, and belongs more to an age of Bartlemy Fairs than that 
of Crystal Palaces, Casinos, and Cremorne Gardens. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—WEST ROOM. 


No. IV. 

“PYEVIEW ON THE CHAMPS DE MARS” (478), painted “by command” 

\Y —G.H. Thomas. Wecould well wish that the great powers of observa- 
tion and performance which make this gentleman’s works things to be desired, 
were “commanded ” by a more genial recognition of the uses, aids, and ends of 
art. That regret must not, however, prevent us from giving Mr. Thomas great 
praise for his present achievement. It is as well painted as the “ command”’ 
should desire, and we believe no other man in the British school could have 
done it half so well. Some two or three in the French might have approached. 
but certainly none could have exceeded it. The group in the gallery which 
constitutes an exquisite bouquet of female beauty and fashionable adornment, 
is apecially noteworthy and commendable. Taking it for what it intends, the 
fultilment is complete. 

The “ Burgesses of Calais, A.p. 1547,” by H. Holiday (480). It is singular 
to observe how the young artists of the present day, when they illustrate any 
passage of the earlier periods of history fall almost invariably into the 
fault of imagining that the human figures which then existed were 
in form and movement like marionettes or lay figures; that grim- 
ness constituted manhood, and uglinesss the basis of feminine attrac- 
tion. Mr. Holiday, in the text before us, was bound down by no narrow 
limits of identity, enthralled by no unpleasant fantasticalness of costume; he 
was as free as air, and yet do but behold the result. Plenty and enough of 
careful attention to the minor details, but an utter non-observance of the higher 
elements of beauty or of the necessity for awakening the sensibilities by a thought- 
ful rendering of passionate emotion. Looking through this picture to the event, 
one is inclined to feel that Philippa of Hainault need not have interfered, and 
that Edward could have done no great harm had he carried out his original 
intention. Thepity, too, is that this artist has capacities, but no direction in the 
right path. That he can paint is evinced by the clever piece of truth seen 
through the window. Let us hope that Mr. Holiday will encourage the acquain- 
tance of some really good and handsome specimens of mankind that have forms 
as well as “souls of beauty,” and delineate them after careful study and earnest 
watchfulness. We mean this in pure kindness, for we are convinced even by 
this present work that he has much good “ stuff” in him, and only needs a hint. 

If we could wonder at any thing a hanging body of the Royal Academy 
could do. we might surely ask, for what one single reason the two works num- 
bered 483 and 654 were hung. Was it to injure Mr. Gye, or was it to prove 
what Sig. Mario and Mme. Grisi are not like; or was it because the artist bore 
a foreign name? Any way, more inefficient works we have seldom seen. 
But what excuse car be found for the disgraceful neglect evinced towards 
Mr. G. B. O'Neill? “A Statute Fair,” by this artist (491), is a large ean- 
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vas filled with a great number of figures, full of individuality and character, 
and so hung that every part of the picture is thrown out of perspective and 
relation. If the beholder will sit on the floor (as we did) all is right enough, and 
will amply repay the inconvenience of the attitude.—The exceedingly careful 
and characteristic portrait of the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., by Lowes Dicken- 
son, is very powerful in resemblance, and evinces great progression in the 
artist. 

“The Skipper Ashore” (493). Not adoubt of it; and the way in which Mr. 
Hook has conveyed the lazy, lolloping, dolce-far-niente-ism both in boy, boat, 
oar, and sea, is something to be sought for, ‘‘ and when found made a note of.” 
It is one of those rare instances where an almost nothingness of incident 
induces, by the skill of painter, all sorts of dreamy luxuriousness. You can 
positively hear the flop-trop of the wavelet, and feel the idle quiet motion of 
the boat. Truly a remarkable little picture. 

“Sir William Gordon, Bart.,” by the Hon. H. Graves (506), is chiefly 
remarkable from its size, being a life-size delineation of a brave soldier who 
shared in the memorable charge at Balaklava, with a charger. Here the size 
becomes destructive, because it only the more exposes the incompetency of the 
artist in a subject fraught with difficulty. Frank Grant is the only artist who 
should be intrusted with a canvas of such a size and subject, if intended 
for public exhibition, for he alone has fair right to take up so large a 
space. 

“The Very Rev. Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D.” (510). Somebody must 
be bilious here; either the Dean of Westminster or Mr. Richmond, the artist; 
for such colour could never belong to human face, except under abnormal cir- 
cumstances, which should be either altered by the sitter or modified by the 
painter. Certainly a picture for a blue pill and black draught. 

“ The Bay of Biscay, 11th of March, 1857” (511). If the sea and the bay 
looked like this on the day named it must have been in a very peculiar con- 
dition! Nothing but the most careful study and the most apt rendering could 
have justified the painting of such a picture as this; for it is large in size and 
objective in design (being two waves and a sky); but in the example before us 
the water is neither liquid, pellucid, nor undulating with motion. It is more 
like a vitrified silica or the waves of the mer de glace moving under a sky that 
reminds one rather of the pit of Acheron than the cloud-chariotted space 
wherein ride the master-spirits of the storm. This will never do, Mr. Lee; 
and had you not been a Royal Academician, your picture would have been pro- 
perly rejected; that is, it might have been. 

‘*A Cup of Cold Water,” E. Hughes (513), is a clever, careful work. A 
gentle warm-hearted girl giving drink to a blind beggar; all conscientiously 
elaborated, and the sentiment well weighed and felt. Thesightless man’s hands 
are particularly indicative of grateful feeling and blindness. 

“The Start--One, two, three, and away!” (516). Mr. Hemsley in this 
work has evinced his usual care in perfecting and perception in distinctly 
marking the characteristics belonging to and denoting particular individualities. 
Four boys ars set in line to run a race, and a pedler is about to start this juve- 
nile ‘‘ Derby lot” by clapping his hands, whilst two little ones constitute the 
anxious gazers upon the momentous issue. The biggest boy is evidently not a 
little of a bully, and probably not very fast of foot, but witbal capable of much 
endurance—at least this is to be inferred by his make and bearing. But the 
calm security of conscious speed is capitally told by the boy nearest the specta- 
tor; the sidelong glance of the eye, fully awake to the signal, and the partial 
turn of the neck shows the ear to be equally alive for the expected sound. We 
shall back him. The picture is good in colour, careful in detail, and describes 
the incident perfectly. 

No. 524, ‘* For how myght ever sweetness have been known 

To hym that never tastyd bitternesse ?”’ 

We solemnly assure the artist of this work, Mr. A. Hughes, that we have 
over and over again looked at it, to try either to make it out or to like it, 
but have come away on each occasion more bewildered and amazed than before. 
Were it not that we have derived much satisfaction and more hope from some 
of this artist’s former works, we should not have passed over this one without 
giving some analytical notice of it; but, as we make it arule not to praise 
either that which is outside of our knowledge or to condemn that which we do 
not understand, we thing it more honest to say so than to indulge in a doubtful 
impression which, were we to express it, would, we have no doubt, equally 
bewilder and amaze the painter. 

“* Marchllyn-Mawr,” by J. W. Oakes (525), 

A solitary pool, fringed round with rushes wild. 

This is in reality one of the best landscapes in the exhibition, but marred in the 
first place, by what seems to be a chronic defect in the mode of general treat- 
ment of foregrounds, namely, a love of minute details, which, from want of 
largeness of parts, tends to make the backgrounds come too near the eye. 
Within two feet of the picture the result is satisfactory enough ; but as the sur- 
face, to be seen all at once, demands that you should view it from at least 
double that distance, the effect is mean and the reault inoperative. 

“A Happy Dog,” by J. Bostock (527). Doubtless very much so, to be held 

between two such fair arms, and to be called “ pet” by so sweet a mouth, and 
to be looked after by such gentle eyes; we envy you, you dog! Capitally 
handled, and rendered with all the delicacy so fair a subject demanded. ‘To 
our thinking, Mr. Bostock evinces a power quite as potent over the oily as he 
used formerly to have over the aqueous medium. 
_ ‘ Dividend-day at the Bank,” G.E. Hicks (519). This is another gloomy 
instance of the misuse of power on the part of the hangers.— Landsfoot 
Castle, Weymouth,” by Mr. E. W. Cooke (539), is well worthy of attention 
from its local truth. 

‘“* Evening,” by John Linnell. This is THe LANDSCAPE of the exhibition. 
Impressive for its truth, though startling from the phenomena it portrays; yet a 
spirit of pastoral quietude qualifies and reduces the eccentric cloud-formation 
into a general result of more than usual luminousness, while the gradual creeping 
in of the gloaming induces a feeling of quiet and repose that it is utterly 
impossible to express, at least by us, with the pen. The possession of a picture 
such as this must be a never-ending source of pleasure ; so redolent with poetry 
and so teeming with light, both of the genius of the painter and the affluence 
of the evening sunset, that it must rouse even a tired heart to observance, 
or even make a shady place light. 

“Caught Again,’’ by E. Eagles (547). Two Roman children on the sly, 
enjoying the stolen gratification resulting from the evidently forbidden enjoy- 
ment of smoking cigaretti. Poor little dears. We hope the cruel “ parient” 
coming round the corner will not be able to catch them—in our presence, at 
least—for we should be sorry to see them suffer. ‘There are few better painted 
pictures in the Academy than this. 

“ Not Guilty” (557), is the companion picture to ‘‘ Waiting for the Verdict,” 
exhibited in 1857, by A. Solomon. In every respect, save mere painting (think 
not, gentle reader, that we apply that term to something to be easily overcome ; 
for it is fraught with difficulties, end its mastery is obtained only with great 
practice and determination), this picture is inferior to its precursor and com- 
panion. And this mainly arises from the fact that the period chosen has not in 
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itself the capability of evoking the same amount of interest from the beholder 
as that which formed the subject of the former picture. One of the chiefest 
pleasures in contemplating works of art is the capacity they have for creating 
suggestions to be filled in according to the peculiar bent of each particular 
observer. The very doubt which the other picture contained as to the ultimate 
result became a strong source of interest. It awoke sensation and demanded 
reflection; and in art the mind is ever affected in proportion as it recognises 
energy of thought delineated with corresponding power of expression, The 
chief fault in the present work is the predominant air of vulgarity that creeps 
through the expression of each figure, every one of which is doing its very best 
to look like what it is intended to convey. Each muscle, however, betrays 
flaccidity or over-tension, as if the models had been kept too long in an assumed 
expression, denoting, therefore, either a mental shallowness in the artist or else 
a want of capacity to retain the impression of an impulsive and passing emotion. 

“ A Sketch on a Common,” B. W. Leader (559), is a very clever picture, 
bright, clear, and sparkling. 

With all due deference to the hangers, we esteem Mr. Cobbett’s careful 
portrayal of ‘ Rustic Figures ” (566), too highly to suffer it to be made a mere 
stopgap without noticing the wrong done, Surely it had been wiser and 
kindlier, for many reasons, to have returned such a picture tv the painter.— 
‘‘ Hills and Dales in Wales” is a very charming picture, and ministers to the 
same feeling and produces the same sentiment of colour in landscape as that 
which is so exquisitely given by the figure pictures of an artist whom we 
regretfully miss more thau any absentee, viz., Paul Falconer Poole.—“ Life in 
the Hop Garden” (571) is a very clever, careful representation of rustic 
joviality, with which the gathering of hops is very frequently enlivened. 

‘‘Through the Needle-e’e, Boys,” by R. Gaving (577). “ Boys and girls 
who have come out to play” indulging in the rollicking amusement of the 
hilarious game known as ‘‘ threading the needle.” The painter seems to have 
been fully impressed with the fun of the game, and has painted it con amore. 

“My ain Fireside” (595). Of Mr. Faed’s two pictures we infinitely prefer 
this, because he has had to conjecture nothing; all is delineated with 
the full rectitude of a clear perception, and the firm handling of an efficient 
brush. 

“The King’s Orchard,” by A. Hughes (609). A feeling of sadness closely 
allied to sorrow steals over us in contemplating this remarkable work. The 
degrees of comparison between relative parts are utterly lost sight of, and the 
consequence is that the two personages supposed to represent Cornaro, the 
Queen of Cyprus, and the page who 

Pined for the grace of one so far above 

His power of doing good to; as a queen, 

‘* She never could be wrong’d, be poor,”’ he sighed, 
For him to help her !— 


look like two children with hydrocephalic heads and scrofulous limbs, attired 
in such fantastic array as could only properly belong to some modern al fresco 
masquerade. During the advancement of his work the artist seems to have dis- 
covered the serious fault of drawing and proportion in the two figures; and, as 
if to hide it has introduced a supererogatory dwarf-child to make a com- 
parison by. But it is all futile. Now all this comes of “selecting nothing, 
rejecting nothing.” Had Mr. Hughes read Mr. Browning's glorious ‘‘ Pippa 
Passes” carefully, he might have found many passages in that poem that should, 
at least, have taught him wiser precepts. One we recollect— 
To see throughout all nature varied stuff 
For better nature’s birth, by means of art. 
“Varied stuff” you may depend, Mr. Hughes, means not disease or deformity ; 
and you may take our word for it that originality consists of something else than 
eccentricity. Parts of this picture are painted with a tenderness of feeling and 
truth that leave nothing to be desired; but those parts are not the three figures. 
“ Ophelia,” by T. F. Dicksee (612). Ah! indeed. Well, all we can say on 
looking at it may be best expressed in her own words : 
Oh, woe is me! 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see. 


No. 615 is the most remorseless exhibition of ruthless power in receiving and 
hanging afforded by the whole exhibition. A canvas, some twelve feet square, 
we should think; and so many fine pictures that we know of, from want of room, 
returned! We haveseen many a picture outside a booth representing a giantess 
and two albinos, infinitely more worthy in every respect. Was it set up as an 
example of ‘‘ what to avoid?” If so, the Academy exhibition was not instituted 
for such lessons.—Three charming works hang under the above abortion, Nos. 
619, 620, and 621. We class them together, for we hardly know which frame 
contains the most beautiful flower; 619 and 621 are two exquisite floral gems, 
by the two Miss Mutrie’s; No. 620 is the Countess Spencer, by Francis 
Grant. 

“Cattle,” by W. Huggins (625). This gentleman paints a cow better than 
any one save Landseer. The coat of the one in the foreground here is a 
perfect marvel of apt manipalatory skill, and the drawing of form altogether is 
equally finely felt. What mars and detracts from his pictures is the 
absence of firmness in determining the form, light, and shade in the back- 

round. 

ae French Peasants finding their stolen child” (634). It is delightful to find 
a whole drama compressed, ‘tthe Fates appeased and Nemesis satisfied,” as in 
this one scene so ably depicted by Mr. T. H. Calderon. For epigrammatic force, 
clearness of expression, and embodiment of intention, it bears the palm away 
honourably with “ Philip o’ Spain,” from every other competitor in this year’s 
exhibition. The depth of thought and capacity of execution demonstrated by 
this work will, we bave no doubt for the future, make his works eagerly sought 
after, for it is rare to find such pathetic intensity combined with such nervous 
graphic power; the passionate vehemence of maternal affection is powerfully 
expressed by the ardent and overjoyed mother, subtly contrasted with the cold, 
surprised look of the beloved little lost one (dressed up as a booth-fairy) who 
has evidently outgrown all recollection of her peasant parents, denoting a dis- 
crimination in the artist as acute as the fact is heart-touching in emotional con- 
trast by its especial truthfulness. We do not say that we would rather have 
painted this picture than any other in the exhibition, but we can honestly state 
that we would rather have thought it. 

“‘Cowper’s Mother,” by A. Johnston (650). We do not envy that man’s con- 
stitution of mind, who could understand the beautiful, alluring sorrow expressed 
by Cowper in the fraughtful lines which this picture is intended to illustrate, 
without feeling tears “‘ Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes;” which this 
picture will never induce, for though it be painted to perfection, it is as cold in 
feeling and sentiment as marble. 

As far as it intends there is no more consummate piece of genre painting in 
this room than the small work called “The Photograph,” (651), by F. 
Johnston. 

No. 662. ‘A Little Too Late.” We wish it had been been, Mr. Stone; at 
least, for this year’s exhibition. Ob, these maudlin attempts after false 
sentiment ! 
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TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


ILLIAM CONINGHAM, ESQ., M.P., has republished his pamphlet of 
charges against Sir Charles Eastlake, respecting his dealings in connection 
with purchases for the National Gallery. 

The second soirée of the Society of Arts takes place this evening (Saturday) 
at the South Kensington Museum. Thecards include an invitation for a lady. 

At the meeting of the Oxford Architectural Society, held at Holywell, on 
the 18th inst., the secretary laid before the society some encaustic tiles from the 
manufactory of Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine, near Hereford. The tiles were 
remarkable as excellent imitations of ancient tiles.—Mr. Lowder then read an 
interesting paper on Hereford Cathedral. 

The secretary of the Society of Arts has received a letter from the secretary 
of the National Gallery, which says: ‘“‘In reply tothe suggestion that the 
national pictures should be exhibited to the public in the evenings, as well as by 
day, I am directed to state that the pictures which are about to be deposited 
temporarily at South Kensington, being totally distinct from the collection of 
the South Kensington Museum, will necessarily continue subject to the arrange~ 
meats which have hitherto been invariably observed at the National Gallery.” 

It is now announced that all idea of holding an Exhibition of Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts in 1861 is abandoned; partly owing to the war, and partly to the 
disapprobation of the scheme generally expressed by the manufacturers, who 
were among the chief exhibitors in 1851. Out of the great body of manu- 
facturers appealed to by the Society of Arts, it is said that not more than 300 
responded, and most of those, while they expressed their willingness to contri- 
bute specimens to the exhibition, in the event of its taking place, were decidedly 
of opinion that it had better be given up. Under these circumstances, the 

Society of Arts has wisely resolved to abandon the idea. 

The Bombay Standard says: “ Mr. George Landseer, the son of the talented 
engraver of the same name, and nephew of Sir Edwin Landseer, is in Bombay. 
We hear that he proposes to make a sufficient stay to enable him to collect 
materials for future pictures.” [This probably accounts for the report which 
was circulated some time back, that Sir Edwin Landseer had gone to the East 
in search of subjects. In this, however, there is an inaccuracy, for the name of 
the engraver is Thomas. | 

The Illustrated J.ondon News calls attention to what it terms “ the cruel 
fate of Wyatt’s two models for equestrian statues of her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort, the other day ruthlessly mutilated by a supposed lunatic at the 
Colosseum,” and regrets that ‘“‘no order was given for the production of these 
two national works in more durable materials.” For our part, we cannot help 
thinking that the “ supposed lunatic” was really a person of very refined taste, 
who was moved to the act which our contemporary execrates by dread of some 
such consummation as is here hinted at. The offence against the public taste 
was bad enough when these models proclaimed the natural disgrace in the 
transept of the Crystal Palace of 1851, and afterwards when they kept guard 
at the doors of the Colosseum. Let us be thankful that they have not been 
perpetuated in marble or more enduring bronze, like that famous equestrian 
admiration which has rendered the name of Wyatt immortal at Hyde Park- 
corner. 

The vissicitudes of war already promise to aid the English collector of 
fine works of art and antiquity. A certain Signor Bruschetti, proprietor of 
the Royal Hotel at Milan, has packed up as much as might be placed in a small 
portmanteau, and hopes to realise some three or four thousand pounds thereby. 
The collection was sold yesterday by Messrs. Christie and Manson; next week 
we shall be able to report on the prices obtained. The finest work was an 
Italian cabinet, constructed for the Gonzaga family; the design attributed to 
Bramante, and the silver work to Cellini; it is richly decorated with scroll orna- 
ment and gilding, the compartments on each side filled with large cut crystals, 
the bottom of pietra dura. Altogether it is one of the noblest articles of the 
kind offered to public competition for some years. Some very fine medixval 
ivories are also among the other lots of the’sale. One illustrative of scenes in the 
life of Christ, elaborately designed in Gothic niches, and embracing more than 
one hundred figures, is particularly good; a pax in silversmith’s work, with 
figures of saints in relievo is another remarkable lot. The signor’s small 
collection indicates his good taste; he probably feels that in case of war coming 
unpleasantly near to Milan, the chevaliers d’industrie of that city would be as 
dangerous to him as the army would be. 

F. Goodall, Esq., A.R.A., has returned from his tour in Turkey and Egypt, 
laden with artistic spoils. Scarcely five months away, the industry of this 
clever artist has enabled him to collect a hundred and thirty splendid 
sketches, which will prove a rich mine for fine pictures. Following the bent of 
his genius, Mr. Goodall’s sketches have been directed rather to human nature 
and desert scenes than to those architectural subjects which most of the artists 
who have visited the East have preferred to treat, and by so doing, he has occupied 
ground which is, by our English school, at least, almost untrodden. Although 
many French artists have worked in this direction, all our artists of reputation, 
except Wilkie and Lewis, have painted architectural pictures; and the former 
of these died before he could put his sketches to any use, whilst the latter has 
mainly confined himself to interior scenes, and groups of camels and Bedouin 
Arabs. Mr. Goodall, on the other hand, has paid particular attention to the 
habits and manners of the common people, and has made the fellahs, or 
peasants of the country the subjects of many beautiful sketches. Altogether, 
we expect that the results of this journey will be to turn Mr. Goodall’s talents 
into a higher and more congenial channe Ithan they have yet occupied. His 
compagnon de voyage was Mr. Carl Haag, whom, however, he left behind, and 
who has proceeded to Jerusalem. 

There are to be sold on Saturday next, May 28, at Messrs. Christie and 
Manson’s rooms several works which, though they in some instances may not 
come under the class of high artistic specimens, yet for several obvious reasons 
May occupy a position as very interesting works. There is clear evidence for 
supposing the collection of works of art gathered together at Lee Priory in the 
first half of the last century by Thomas Barrett, Esq., and now offered tor sale, 
was collected with some amount of critical taste and fine-art knowledge, for 
many of the pictures are unquestionably genuine and historically curious. There 
is amongst them an especially interesting and really fine work by John de 
Mabuse, valuable both as a specimen of that artist’s careful and religious manner, 
and also as an example of the early Flemish School. 

A collection of historical portraits and miniatures of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, formed by Mr. J. B. Jarman, late of Grosvenor- 
street, was dispersed last week under the hammer of Messrs. Christie and 
Manson. The following merit notice : Miniatures—Lots 183, 184. Frances, 
Countess of Essex and Clanricarde, daughter of Lord Walsingham and 
Lady Arabella Stuart, by Hilyard, from Strawberry-hill, 15/. 5s. 189, 190. 
Marie Stuart, Reine et Dauphine, 1560, and Marie Stuart, Reine 
d’Ecosse, Douairire de la France, in engraved metal gilt frames, 7/. 15s. 
200. Julie d’Angennes, Duchesse de Montansier, by Petitot, in gold and 
blue enamel, gilt frame, 6/.15s. Set in gold lockets—233. Henriette, Duchesse 
Orleans, by Cooper, 7/. 236. John Milton, 41. 15s. 250. Nell Gwynne, in 
ormolu frame and morocco case, 6/. 10s. 251. La Belle Stuart, by Lely, 6 gs. 





254. The Pretender, James Francis Edward, engraved on silver by Will, laid on 
a piece of Boscobel oak, 8 gs. 255. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by 
Cosway, in carved | wood _frame, 91. 284, 5. Queen Mary, in oils, by 
Janet, on copper, in Italian ormolu frame; Philip II. (ihe companion), 
94 gs. Tudor miniatures, in ebony and ormolu frames of the period —286, 7, 8. 
Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, and the six wives of Henry VIIL., 31} gs. 
290. Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, in an ivory case, silver mounted, 10/. 291. 
Jupiter, Venus, and Cupid, by Colantonj, in a case, 6/.15s. 292, 3. Peter the 
Great and Frederick the Great, on ivory, in similar frames, in the style of Louis 

I., 82. 3s. 294, 5. Le Duc de Lauzan, in fancy costume, whole length, and 
Mme. de Montespan, in carved and gilt frames, 7/. 5s. 297, 8. Henry 1V., 
three-quarter length, in ormolu frame of the period, and Marie de Medici (the 
companion), 7 gs. 299, 300. Charles I., in an ebony and ormolu frame, and 
Henrietta Maria (the companion), 92. 7s. 6d. 301, 2. Henry Priace of Wales, in 
suit of black and gold armour, in ormolu frame, in the taste of the period, and 
Charles I. (the companion), in similar frame, 13/. 5s. 305. Catherine Henrietta 
@Angennes, Comtesse d’Olonne, by Petitot, in stone niche, surrounded by 
flowers, in carved and gilt Louis XVI. frame, 6l.10s. Portraits—389, 390. 
Luther and Melancthon, by L. Cranach, 122 394. Louis XIV., a ‘small 
whole-length, by Rigaud, 14/. 396, 7. Mme. de la Valliére, surrounded by flowers, 
and Catherine Lucie d'Angennes, Duchesse de Montansier (the companion), by 
Mignard and Monneyer, 187. 5s. 425, 426. Erasmus, and Luther (the com- 
panion), by L. Cranach, 10 gs. 432. “ Archbishop Fenelon,” by Fragonard, 71. 
543. Edward VI., by Holbein, 7/, 553, “La folie, homme et femme,” a pair 
of cabinet specimens, from the collection of M. Randon de Boisset, 111. 7s. 6d. 
557, 558. La Duchesse de Longueville, sister of the Grand Condé, surrounded 
by flowers, signed, and La Duchesse de Montansier (the companion), by Mignard 
and Bosschaert, 17/. 576. Portrait of Wouvermanns, by himself, 16/. 10s. 
Pictures—580. Louis XIV. and his Staff before a town, by Van der Meulen, 
from Lord Camden's collection, 23}gs. 581. The Garden of Eden, with 
emblematical figures of the Elements, the Creation, expulsion of Adam, &c., by 
Rothenhamer, Breughel, and Van Kessel, 13 gs. 582. A chateau on a frozen 
river, with numerous figures, by Greffier, 15/. 641. Portrait of Prince Rupert, 
in the robes of the Garter, by Lely, 10 gs. 650. Ditto of Henry IV., by 
Pourbus, 12/. 7s. 6d. 644. Ditto of Mary of Guise, and her daughter, Mary 
Queen of Scots, by Coello, 12gs. 568. Diana and Endymion, surrounded by 
flowers, by M. de Fiori, 7/. 2s. 6d. The collection realised nearly 2,0004. . 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. John Bell, the sculptor, read a paper before the 
Society of Arts **On the Application of Definite Proportions and the Conic 
Sections to Architecture, illustrated chiefly by the Obelisk, with some history 
of that feature of art.” The author observed that it was well known that, in 
order to avoid the disagreeable effect of concavity in columns and other parts of 
buildings, and to insure a straight appearance to the eye, a slight curve out- 
wards was generally given, and this was known as the entasis. Vitruvius, a 
writer on architecture who flourished in the time of Augustus, had explicitly 
mentioned this treatment both of upright and transverse lines. An accurate 
examination of most of the principal ancient buildings still remaining at 
Athens had shown that this rule had been almost invariably followed. The 
entases of the columns of the Parthenon had been pronounced to be portions 
of a hyperbola, and those of the transverse lines to be parabolic. In 
applying similar compensatory curves to the lines of the obelisk, the author 
had adopted a somewhat novel method of treatment, which consisted in giving 
a convex entasis on plan. This had been found to be a decided improvement ; 
and the question arose whether this treatment might not have its advantages 
in subjects of more extension, as it not only gives a certain fulness and fluency 
to the surfaces, but gifts of all transverse lines above the eye with the compensa- 
tion of delicate entasis, even while the beds of structure remain actually flat. 
In giving an account of the early history of the obelisk as a feature of art, the 
author observed that it first appeared as a rude solitary stone, set up on end, of 
a long form, like the pillar of Jacob, at Bethel. Ther, gradually as the arts 
advanced, these features were fashioned and inscribed so as to become, what Strabo 
emphatically called them, “‘ Booksof History,” the legitimate use of the obelisk sur- 
face being for inscription. After giving an account of the principal Egyptian obe- 
lisks now to be found in various parts of Europe, the author said he had been led to 
the introduction of the improvement above mentioned (the introduction of an 
entasis on plan, in the obelisk), from having been struck with the weakness and 
insufficiency in the form of the principal Egyptian obelisks, whose sides generally 
appeared to be slightly concave. He described in considerable detail the various 
steps by which he had ultimately applied an entasis to all the lines in the 
obelisk, one of the conic sections being in all cases employed. In pursuit of 
these investigations he had also discovered certain definite geometric propor- 
tions, which he was of opinion might generally be employed with advantage in 
the construction of this feature of art, though he did not wish it to be inferred 
that he thought the code he had adopted was the only one that could be applied 
to the obelisk, so as to produce a good effect. 

The following paragraph from the Turin correspondence of the Daily News 
will serve to give some idea of the amount of satisfaction with which artists 
should regard the war in Italy: ‘‘The beautiful country-house of Marquis 
Cusani Botta Adorno has been plundered and devastated at Branduzzo. The 
valuable gallery, one of the finest in Lomellina, has been all destroyed to the 
last picture. A famous Madonna of Leonardo is thus lost to the artistic world.” 
Italy is so rich in treasures of art that it would be well-nigh as easy to shell the 
Louvre without destroying a chef d’euvre as to make war on Italy and do no 
harm to art. 

A Fine Arts Exhibition at Geneva is advertised, to be opened on the 31st of 
August, and all artists, Swiss or foreign, desiring to take part in it are 
invited to communicate with the committee before the 7th of June, and to 
address their contributions between the 10th and 20th of the same month to 
the committee of organisation. The programme of the scheme will be sent by 
post to all artists requiring the same. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


9 inp LYRIC MUSE at the Royal Italian Opera during the past week has not 

offered any attractions by change of raiment. There has been found suffi- 
cient vitality in ‘‘ Rigoletto,” with Mme. Lotti as its leading star; ‘“‘ The 
Huguenots,” with Mme. Grisi; and the last claimant on public favour, Mme. 
Penco, as the heroine of “ La Traviata,” to keep the musical spirit of the town 
from drooping; nay, more, they bave drawn excellent houses. 

At the other opera house, in Drury-lane, the introduction of “‘ Don Giovanni’ 
has been the event of the week—an event, because Mozart’s chef-d'euvre was 
fitly revived, and, as the picture artists say, restored to its pristine beauty. 
Mlie. Titjens sustained the character of the orphaned Donna Anna transcendently , 
and Mlle. Vaneri, a young artist of great promise, created an equal amount of 
enthusiasm as the injured Elvira. Mile. Victoire Balfe's Zerlina was scarcely up 
to the ‘‘hall mark,” and the beautiful arias which fell to her lot escaped the 
encores that invariably attend them in other quarters. Every portion of the house 
on the “‘ Don Giovanni” night was crowded to excess. 
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“Fountains, fruits, and flowers,” in combination with music at Svdenham, 
are bringing their powerful influences into play. The general entertainments 
for along time past under the huge, clear, impact roof of the Crystal Palace have 
seeured a certain amount of popularity with “all ranks and conditions of men ;” 
and, now that the wind has “ chopped round” to the warm chambers of the 
south, and the revelries of spring have begun, we are inclined to the thought 
that there is not a spot on this wide and beautiful earth in which the works of 
art, the charms of nature, and the facilities for enjoyment are so happily con- 
centrated. If we take the railway turnstile as a guide, it.is clear that thousands 
of our fellow-citizens think so too. Referring to the music of the 21st inst., we 
are of opinion that the character of the programme was hardly commensurate to 
that of a Saturday audience. The chief instrumental ingredient in it consisted 
of Beethoven’s symphony in F. From the frequent repetition of No. 8, its worth 
and popularity may be inferred. The allegretto scherzando is the gem of the 
work, and, being admirably played, received its just acknowledgment. We 
have rarely beard the minuet and trio better executed ; the trio—which is exces- 
sively difficult, requiring the nicest attention on the part of every performer to 
prevent a haziness in etfect—was superbly treated, and the finale, played with 
immense vigour, was alike meritorious. The other instrumental portions were 
remarkable rather for prettiness than solidity or classicism.. We are no great 
admirers of the exhibitions of precocious talent. The Delepierre children are 
without doubt clever; but we cannot dissociate the agility of their tiny fingers 
from the idea of a training alike detrimental to the evolvement of the mental and 
physical system. Among the vocalisms, in which Mme. Lemmens Sherrington 
stood alone in her glory, we found little that was calculated to interest the 
audience, or enhance the fame of the singer. 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union gave the last concert of the projected 
series on Monday afternoon at the Hanover-square Rooms. There was an 
excellent attendance, and the same spirit which characterised the previous 
meetings, both with respect to the singers and the auditory, was manifest. Mr. 
Oliphant’s “ notes and queries” have added materially to the interest of these 
entertainments throughout. 

We have had occasion ere this to speak of a band of amateur vocalists who 
meet weekly in the throne-room of old Crosby Hall, Bisbopsgate-street, for the 
purpose of critical choral practice. It is astonishing to witness the growth of, 
and the effects produced by, bodies well disciplined in the pursuit of an object 
on which beart and soul are set. The Polybymnian Choir have expanded to 
the dimensions of eighty male voices, and have so ar triumphed over once 
seemingly mountain difficulties that they now invite criticism, and have taken 
a prominent stand among the musical notabilities of the metropolis. The pro- 
gramme on Tuesday, at the Hanover-square Rooms was not so remarkable for 
its general texture as for the manner in which the component parts were exhi- 
bited. Mendelssohn’s well-known and deservedly popular part-song, ‘“ Love 
and Wine,” created a perfect storm of applause, so that a repetition was 
unavoidable. A few tonal defects were discernible—this might have been 
expected—but the singing, taking the evening through, was free from the 
reproach that is too frequently attached to Jarge bodies of vocalists. Every 
individual appeared to have a confidence in himself as well as in the talented 
conductor, M. Rea. A solo on the pianoforte was a mere drawing-room affair. 
Such an audience as that which crowded the spacious room at Hanover-square 
ought to have been treated with something better than a valse, though allied 
in name to the enchanting bird that mounts to “‘meet the morn.” 

Herr Joachim concluded his series of quartet concerts on Wednesday at 
Willis’s Rooms. The programme was composed of three itemg only, viz., 
Beethoven’s quartet in E minor (Op. 59); another in A (Op. 132), and a 
quintet in C (Op. 29), both by the same composer. The beneficiare selected for 
coadjutors Herr Ries, second violin; Mr. H. Blagrove, viola; and Signor Piatti, 
violoncello. To the lovers of instrumental music in its lofty character, the 
performance of these gems was a treat of no common order. The audience of 
Wednesday consisted chiefly of the élite of the profession and of well-known 
patrons of art and artists. 

Beethoven’s Choral Symphony formed the most substantial material in the 
structure of the fourth Philharmonic Concert programme, on the 23rd inst. 
This profound and elaborate composition evelves its beauties by degrees. Its 
extreme length—still further elongated by ‘‘repeats”” —will, however, for a long 
time to come, act as a barrier to a frequent introduction. The reception that it 
met with at St. James’s Hall, on the oceasion in question, is quite sufficient to 
show that the music has taken root in the public mind; and it may be inferred, 
therefore, that the D minor will eventually become as familiar with the lovers 
of the great in art as other compositions equally obscure a few years ago, 
now to be found in the répertoire of almost every aspirant to musical attain- 
ments. Of the four movements, the scherzo molto vivace appears at present to 
“charm tHe most,” for it was applauded to the echo. A reason for this is 
not a thing difficult to discover. The instrumental band selected by Dr. Wylde 
consisted of players capable of reducing difficulties, be they many or few, as 
though they were mere child's play. With reference to the choralism we cannot 
say much in its praise; generally speaking it was foggy, and, in more instances 
than one, some of the singers were evidently ‘“‘at sea.” Mme. Clara 
Schumann gave such a reading to Mendelsshon’s G minor as we rarely have the 
good fortune to hear. She delivered this exquisite work ina style of unrivalled 
excellence, and kindled the warmest feelings of delight. The delicious slow 
movement, a pure inspiration of genius, was received with rapture; for here the 
delicate sensibility of Mme. Schumann was brought into active play, and with 
what effect those who listened to her can best tell. This gifted artist awakened 
a thorovghly fervent enthusiasm, and was called for at the close of the per- 
formance by the whole auditory. If Mme. Schumann be charged with an excess 
of the poetry of motion, it may be met by the stern truth that she has a soul 
that spurns the shackles of conventionality. The second part of the programme 
consisted principally of a ‘“ Dramatic Cantata,” entitled “*Comala,” composed 
by Mr. Howard Glover, founded on the poems of Ossian. It opens with a 
chorus, ‘‘A Tale of the Times of Old;” this is followed by an overture, after 
which succeed choruses of bards and warriors in quick succession ; these are 
interspersed with short solos, chietly of a declamatory character. We abstain 
from entering minutely into the intrinsic merits of Mr. Glover's cantata for more 
reasons than one; the chief, however, is the hope of coming into contact with 
it under more favourable circumstances. 

The Vocal Association issued a strong programme for their fourth dress 
concert, and St. James’s Hall was on Wednesday crowded to its utmost capa- 
city. From the only partial success of Handel’s serenata performed a short time 
since, it was deemed discreet to try it with more effective agencies, and the result 
fully boreout the project. With such a phalanx as Mme. Enderssobn, Miss Binckes 
Mr. Dyson, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper, it could not be otherwise than 
a.success. Both the solos and the choruses were sung much better than before, 
and the beauty of this favourite composition was brought prominently into view. 
In order to diversify the evening's entertainment Miss Arabella Goddard (that 
was) played Mozart’s concerto in C major. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
it was exquisitely performed, and that the fair pianist came in for a large share 
of the suffrages of the evening. Mr. Benedict conducted. 

The second of the opera concerts at the Crystal Palace took place on Wed- 
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nesday, in conformity with the announcement. Grisi and Penco were the chief 
stars. The programme, being rich and diversified, gave all the artistes an op- 
portunity forthe display of their vocal attributes. Grisi gained a deserved encore 
in “ Home, sweet home,” and Penco was applauded with an equal amount of 
enthusiasm in the aria, “* Ah forse @ lui,” assigned to Violetta in the “ Traviata.” 
Didiée gave the prayer from “ Eli” in her usual expressive style; and Gardoni 
sang the beautiful aria ‘“* Fair Agnes,” from “ Fra Diavolo.” Other portions of 
the concert met with the most unequivocal marks of approbation. There was a 
larger attendance than on the first occasion. Mr. Costa conducted. 

Mme. de Vacheren, a pianist of considerable ability, gave a concert on Wed- 
nesday, at the Hanover-square Rooms, to a large and fashionable auditory. 
Several artistes of eminence, both in the vocal and instrumental department, 
were engaged, and several excellent pieces were sung and played. But the 
programme was so long, that much of the interest and enjoyment that sprung 
out of the entertainment was impaired. A startling list of names may attract 
a few, but the real patron of music knows that it is impossible to get through a 
long programme with complete success. The most noticeable points were a trio 
of Beethoven's (No. 1), in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, played 
be Mme. de Vacheren, Herr Goffrie, and M. Paque; the well-known aria, from 
** Sonnambula,” ‘* Come per me sereno,’ Mme. Bishop; and an old Scotch air, 
Miss Clari Fisher—the latter encored with enthusiasm. 








CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon.......Mime. Puzzi's Annual Grand Morning Concert. Hanover-square Rooms, 3. 
English Glee and Madrigal Union. Third Morning Concert. Willis’s Rooms. 2% 
Monday Popular Concerts. St. James's Hall. 8. 

Philharmonic Society. Third Concert. Hanover-square Rooms, 8&. 

Tues. ...Herr Leopold de Meyer's Morning Concert. Hanover-square Rooms, 3. 
Miss Alexander's Concert. Hanover-square Rooms, 8, 

Miss Annie Goddard's Concert. St. Martin’s Hall. 8, 
Musical Union, St. James's Hall. & 

Web. ...Miss Palmer's First Concert. St. Martin's Hall. 
M. Paque's Svirée Musicale. 51, Euston-square. 8} 

Tuvns...Mme. Clara Schumann and M. Jules Stockhausen. Hanover-square Rooms, 

FRI. ......Miss Arabella Goddard's Second Soirée. St. James's Hall. 8, 


8. 
8}. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
REPLY TO MR. CHARLES KEAN'’S letter, disclaiming the testimonial 
proposed by Mr. E. T. Smith, the latter gentleman bas addressed the follow- 
letter: ‘* Sir,—I am not an officious meddler in the affairs of other men. Mr. 
Charles Kean expresses his surprise at my advertisement, and alleges that he 
feels assured the readers of the Times will participate in that feeling. Allow me 
to say that I should not have interfered in the matter had I not been solicited 
to do so by several noblemen, subscribers to the opera, who, in just appreciation 
of Mr. Charles Kean’s management, offered 25/. each towards a testimonial—to 
their thinking, and to mine, not an obsequious offering, but an independent 
tribute to the meritorious exertion of great ability add.d to liberality in the 
service of the public. In conclusion, I beg to express a hope that, on my retire- 
ment from managerial cares and duties, I may be fortunate enough to find some 
brother in toil, experienced in the anxieties of theatrical speculation, willing 
to advance the same kind offices on my behalf.—I have the honour, &c., E. T 
Smiru. 

“‘ Jack Sheppard” was played last week at the Victoria Theatre. This week, 
the Lord Chamberlain bas given notice, interdicting the performance for the 
future. 

Miss Goddard, the ‘ragédienne, has been making her appearance before 
Ipswich and Norwich audiences in the part of Hamlet. The /pswich Journal 
and the Norwich Mercury speak highly of her performance in long and highly 
eulogistic criticisms. 

A proposal has just been made to inaugurate Handel’s first centenary cele- 
bration, by founding a “‘ Handel college, for the orphans of musicians of all 
classes and countries resident in Great Britain.” Though Handel was by birth 
a German, it was in England that he produced those works that have immor- 
talised his name. In the country of his adoption his memory is held dear; and 
in no better way could that affection be testified than by the establishment of 
an asylum for the orphans of musicians; this asylum to bear the name of Handel, 
and to be open to the children of musicians of all countries resident in Great 
Britain. A very valuable plot of ground bas already been offered gratuitously, 
and Mr. Owen Jones has consented to act as honorary architect. We need 
searcely say such a proposal as this has our best wishes; and we heartily 
recommend it to the consideration of our readers. The banks into which sub- 
scriptions may be paid will be duly advertised, as well as the names of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who are to form the committee. 

On Thursday night the Musical Society of London gave its first conver- 
sazione for the season at St. James’s Hall. The fine hall was thronged with a dense 
crowd of visitors, among whom we perceived some of the greatest musical celebri- 
ties now in London. Pictures, busts, photographs, and other objects of interest, 
contributed by the members, decorated the hall. The gems in the musical pro- 
gramme of tlie evening were two songs by Miss Dolby (‘A King, a Pope, and 
a Kaiser ”—Mori, and “ Oh, if thou wert mine own, love”—C. Salaman); an 
improvisation on Mendelssohn’s “On Song’s bright pinions,” by Miss Arabella 
Goddard, played with her customary precision; and a beautiful song (“* Away 
from thee”—G. A. Osborne), sung by Miss Catherine Hayes, with all the ex~ 
quisite dramatic feeling of which that. accomplished artiste is capable. Several 
part songs, sung by the members of the society, were also much applauded. 

On Wednesday, at Garraway’s Coffee-house, Change-alley, Cornbill, Messrs. 
Price and Clark offered to public auction a number of shares in the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane, the property of Mr. Charles Hammersley, which attracted a 
large attendance of gentlemen connected with the theatrical world. A renter's 
share of 5002, now paying an annual dividend, with a free admission trans- 
ferable or saleable annually, held for an unexpired term of forty-six years, the 
income and free admission for the present season included, sold at 64l, Forty 
joint-stock, or proprietor’s shares, of 100/. each, with a right of nomination to a 
free admission for life to every performance, also conferring a nomination to the 
general committee, were sold in lots, of five shares each, at from 18/. 16s. to 231. 
per lot. Two hundred similar shares, affording a nomination for the general 
committee, were then sold in lots, of five shares each, at from 8/. 10s. to 9l. 10s. 
per lot, with the exception of the last two lots, the competition for which was so 
great, that 22/. and 23/. per lot were obtained for them. F 

The three Theatres Royal at Hull, York, and Leeds, known as the York 
Circuit theatres, and hitherto held by one lessee, were, with their properties, 
machinery, &c., on Wednesday, the 18th inst., offered for sale by public auction, 
by Messrs. Hands and Son, of York, at Mr. Glover's, London Hotel, Queen- 
street. There was a numerous attendance, amongst the parties present being 
Mr. Chambers (representative of Mr. Knowles, lessee of the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester), Mr. Coleman (manager of the Lincoln Theatre), Mr. Pritcbard 
(lessee of the Theatre Royal, Hull), Mr. Preston, solicitor; Mr. Stark, Mr- 
Bowser, and Mr. Reynolds (secretary to the proprietors of the theatres). After 
a suitable exordium, the whole of the theatres were put up at first in one lot. 
The auctioneer said perhaps 12,0002. would be considered too much, and asked 
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if any one was inclined to bid 10,0002, or even less, as a beginning. As no bid 
was made the Hull Theatre was offered separately, the auctioneer inquiring if 
any one was willing to bid 6,0007. or 5,0002 After a pause, Allison Brothers 
bid 1,0007. to commence with, but the offer was declined. The auctioneer then 
inquired if any one would bid 4,000/. or 5,000/., and jf not, it would, he said, be 
a waste of time to detain them longer. No bid was made, and the auctioneer 
then informed the company that the property would remain on sale by private 
contract. Itis stated that Messrs. Hands and Son have since received private 
offers for the circuit from three different quarters. 

The advertisement columns announce that the directors of the Crystal Palace 
have determined to afford those who do not desire reserved seats at the Handel 
Festival an opportunity of being present. An issue of tickets at five shillings 
each is announced, for which seats will be provided in the north and south 
naves. The London choral rehearsals at Exeter Hall have recommenced after a 
short suspension. On Monday, the 16th, the second day’s music (comprising 
the “ Dettingen Te Deum,” and a selection from several oratorios) was rehearsed. 
On Friday, the 20th, “Israel in Egypt” was gone through. The precision 
attained by the 1,600 voices, comprising the Metropolitan Amateurs’ contingent, 
elicited the heartiest applause from the visitors present, and afforded entire 
satisfaction to Mr. Costa. The engagements for the instrumental portion of the 
orchestra are now complete. It comprises 242 first violins and violas, and 120 
violoncellos and double basses. Above one thousand provincial and Continental 
choral engagements have also been made; to enumerate all the cathedral choirs, 
choral societies, and other musical institutions which will furnish their respec- 
tive contingents, would be almost tantamount to giving a complete list of those 
bodies. To insure uniformity, the new editions of music for the performances 
have been carefully collated, and the most minute marks of expression intro- 
duced into them. Considerable additions, principally unison stops, are being 
made to the Festival organ, and some gigantic steel kettle-drums, far exceeding 
in size any yet in use, and some deep-toned brass instruments, are being built 
for the occasion. 

It is now stated that the Floral Arcade, adjoining the new Opera-house, 
at Covent-garden, will not be completed, though it will be opened, this 
summer. The ground plan of the new floral market is described as resem- 
bling the letter L, the principal entrance being in Bow-street, at the 
end of the longer arm of the letter, while the other opens upon Covent- 
garden Market, by the side of the piazza, at the end of the shorter arm. 
Over the junction of the arcades will be a lofty dome. The extreme length 
of the arcade, from Bow-street to the west wall, will be 228 feet, and from 
Covent-garden to the theatre, 100 feet. The width of both parts meeting 
at the dome is 75 ft. The dome, with the ornamental Jantern which will surmount 
it, will be a little over 90 feet. When the arcade is entirely complete it will be 
decorated in white and gold. Hot-water pipes will be used for keeping up the tem- 
perature during winter, and gas jis also laid on, so that the interior can be lit up 
for night /é/es. It is intended to bring together in one building especially adapted 
for the purpose the immense trade which is now scattered all over the suburbs of 
London, in the hothouses and grounds of our great florists and nurserymen. 
The market will be divided among the principal growers, and all the flowers will 
be arranged in a large bank in the centre nave, with smaller ones in the aisles, 
Seeds, cuttings, tools, seats, and garden furniture of all kinds will be sold only 
in the aisles—the centre being reserved exclusively for flowers. The night 
promenade in connection with the opera will only be given four times in a 
season. In order to give great facilities of ingress and egress on these nights, 
there is an entrance into the arcade from the grand staircase, and one from the 
Opera entrance hall. A large entrance in the north wall, about 50 feet from 
Bow-street, leads from the pit, and a fourth door above from the orchestra stalls. 
Thus, there are no less than four additional means of exit provided from the 
theatre. The doors leading from the grand staircase and entrance hall will, as 
soon as the arcade is finished, be left open on every opera night. A passage 
formed of a short glass and iron screen shuts off the arcade from the Bow-street 
entrance, where carriages of vi-itors to the opera can both set down and take up, 
and by this additional convenience eleven carriages can take up at the same 
time. 

The organ for the Music Hall, Aberdeen, is nearly completed, and is expected 
to be fitted up in the month of July. It is to cost 1.0000. 
™ The Australian papers announce that Professor Anderson, the Wizard of the 
North, mindful of his ever-memorable exploits at Covent Garden, contemplated 
a bal masqué at Sydney. In order to obviate the inconvenience caused by a 
reduplication of characters, those who intended to appear in costume were 
invited to advertise the rdles they selected. The list given contained some 
extraordinary characters, amongst which we particularly note “The Lady 
Mayoress of London,” “The Genius of Australia,” “The Spirit of Svdney,” 
“The Flying Pieman,” “Queen Pomare,” and ‘The Last Aborigine.” Mr. 
Anderson himself was expected to appear in the character of Erostratus. 

_ The Detroit Free Press gives the following comic little anecdote of Mlle. 
Piccolomini: ‘While Piccolomini was at the Biddle House, in this city, a 
characteristic incident occurred, which was quite the delight of the numerous 
admirers of the little princess, and which showed to a charming degree, the 
peculiar love of admiration and popularity which she unmistakably possesses. 
There had been lodging at the same hotel, for a few days, a genuine specimen of 
the untamed Wolverine—one of the rough, hearty, backwoods style of old 
fellows, bluff and ont-spoken, and a great contemner of city airs and frivolities, 
Having a pocket-full of money, the result of the winter’s trade in skunk-skins, 
which the papers say has been profitable, he was enjoying himself on the fat of 
the land. Having satiated on the first-class fare of the house before his money 
had half run out, he began to long for some old-fashioned diet, and the first 
article that suggested itself to his roving fancy was the familiar corn-dodger 
which had been the solace of his cabin from youth up. Being impulsive as well 
as bluff, he lost no time in applying to his obliging host, Charley Dibble, who, 
much to his dissatisfaction, was obliged to inform him that he had not a cook in 
the house who could make a corn-dodger, adding, also, that there probably was 
not one in the city who ever heard of such athing. Not to be daunted, how- 
ever, our hero made a straight wake for an eating-house, and by dint of energetic 
Management, succeeded in getting one made, having stood over the cook and 
Superintended the whole operation. He was in his glory that night as he wasseated 
at the table with the big corn-dodger before him, and all the company wonder- 
ing what on earth it was. Directly opposite it happened that Piccolomini was 
placed, and no eyes were wider spread than the brown orbs which illumed the 
childish face of the petite Sienese. The little minx looked at the corn-dodger, 
which was as big as a half-bushel, and then gazed at her male com- 
panion in the prettiest of all puzzlements. Then she laughed a little, and 
leaned forward so as to look into the face of the old fellow, giving him a glance 
full of the most radiant diablerie that ever mortal saw in woman’s eye. He was 
quite fascinated, but mistook the cause. He honestly thought that Piccolomini 
wanted some of his corn-dodger, and, seizing his knife with a glowing counte- 
nance and pleased expression, he ejaculated, ‘‘ Have apiece, Miss?” A puzzled 
expression overspread the pretty face opposite for a moment, but a sudden light 
dawned upon it, followed by a merry laugh and such a clapping of hands, 
Then a succession 0 nods ensued, which signified assent to the delighted trader. 











He lost no time in carving out a huge piece, which he passed over on the point 
of his knife. It wasn’t much of a bite for him, but the little prima donna 
could barely clasp it in both hands, as she received it in high glee. She looked 
at it with a delightful bewilderment for a moment, and then, with a rueful face 
at the predicament in which she had got herself, put her teeth to it. She nibbled 
at it like a mouse, smiled an angelic smile, took a second nibble and laughed as 
heartily as a school-girl. Then she deposited it on one side of her plate—it 
covered up two-thirds of it—and with a relieved air returned her thanks. 
‘Zat ees ver-ee coot, my fren’. I sink he ee-mos’, vat you call him ?—mos’, 
mos’—ex-cel-lont.” ‘*No, you don’t say so?” exclaimed the delighted trader. 
‘Who'd atho't it, by jimminy! Give us yer hand, sissy!” and he fairly 
jumped out of his chair as he stretched out a brawny palm clear across the 
table, which was grasped with a half fearful and half comical expression by the 
jewelled hand of the little princess. The scene created an uproar, and there was 
no end of hilarity and good humour, in which none more heartily participated 
than the Piccolomini. Who wonders that she wins her way wherever she goes? 

Mr. Elliston’s Symphony (No. 3) was performed last week at Cologne by 
Musicalische Gesellschaft with complete success. The composer, an English 
amateur, was loudly cheered at the conclusion of the piece, both by the orchestra 
and the audience. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS, 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

INN_EAN SOCIETY.—The anniversary was held on Tuesday in Burlington 

4 House, Mr. Thomas Bell, President, in the chair. The report stated that 
the receipts during the year, including a balance of 659/. 7s. 3d., amounted to 
1,727/. 7s. 10d., and the expenditure (less 286/. the price of consols purchased) 
8861 1s. 3d., leaving a balance at the present audit of 8417. 6s. 7¢. There was 
a balance in favour of the society on the year’s account of 2722. 2s. Since the 
last anniversary, 11 fellows, 3 foreign members, and 2 associates had died; and 
26 fellows, 4 foreign members, and 2 associates had been elected. The address 
of the president showed that, while the botanical element predominated, the 
society was not retrograding in zoologieal science. It appeared that an unusual 
number of valuable presents had been made to the library and cellections during 
the past year. Among these were the large collection of desiderata presented 
by the secretary, Mr. Bennett, of books which had belonged to the late Mr. 
Brown to the extent of about 300 volumes, many of value, and about 200 volumes 
presented by one of the fellows, Mr. Cuming, being the gift of all the works not 
already in the possession of the society from the large collection of his concho- 
logical publications, the most complete in the world. These magnificent dona- 
tions filled up a great hiatus in the library. To the collection of the Linnzan 
MSS. very many interesting additions have been made of many original 
letters of Linnzeus. In the botanical collections there was now the whole herba- 
rium of British plants of the late fellow of the society, Dr. Bell Salter, of Ryde, 
one of the most complete British herbaria ever formed, possessing peculiar value 
from containing typical specimens of his species in genera Rosa, Rubus, Saxi- 
fraga, and others. The alreidy extensive and valuable Indian collections had been 
greatly increased by the recent presentation entire of the great Javan herbarium 
of the late venerable and distinguished Dr. Horsfield. Mr. Bennett, the secre- 
tary, according to custom, read biographies of all the fellows who had died during 
the past year. That of the late Mr. Broderip was from the pen of Professor 
Owen; that of Mr. Robert Brown, botanicorum facile princeps, was by his friend 
and successor, Mr. Bennett. The change in the council for the ensuing year was 
as usual: Five fellows, Mr. Currey, Dr. Grant, Mr. Janson, Dr. Lindley, and 
Sir Charles Lyell, were elected in the room of the following five, who were 
removed—Mr. Babirgton, Mr. Darwin, Dr. Hooker, Mr. Hudson, and Mr. 
M‘Andrew. Mr. Bell, Dr. Booth, and Mr. Bennett, remain president, treasurer, 
and secretary. 

Royat GEOGRAPHICAL SocteTy.—The annual meeting was held on Monday, 
at 15, Whitehall-place, Sir R. I. Murchison, president, in the chair. The 
report, read by Mr. O. Smith, in the absence of Dr. Shaw, stated that, 
since the last anniversary, 132 fellows had been elected, and 1 corresponding 
member and 33 fellows and 3 honorary members had died. The society now 
consisted of 1,180 fellows and 57 honorary and corresponding members ; and 
the balance-sheet exhibited a progressive increase of annual receipts, amount- 
ing this year to 3,4807. The map rooms now contain 2,174 maps and charts 
for research. The proceedings of the society for the year were further reported 
upon. In conclusion, the report recorded the grant of a royal charter of incor- 
poration to the society, by virtue of which the society nuw took rank among 
the leading scientific institutions in the land. The report having been adopted, 
the royal premiums were awarded. In presenting the King William gold 
medal to Captain Burton, the president recounted his services, and the value of 
his exploratory successes; and, in replying, Captain Burton expressed his 
gratitude for the valuable aid he had received from the society. In the absence 
of Captain Palliser and also of the Right Hon. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Earl of Carnarvon received the Victoria 
gold medal, to be kept by him till he could place it in the hands of Captain 
Palliser, Count Strzelecki received the watch for Mr. Stuart. The president 
then read his address, giving a narrative of the careers of the most eminent of 
those whose loss the society had to lament in the course of the past year, dwell- 
ing most at length on the life and Jabours of Humboldt; and it terminated with 
an enumeration of the titles of the papers submitted to the society by the 
hydrographer of the Admiralty and others, with respect to the progress of 
geography during the last twelve months. The president and the council for 
the ensuing year were elected, and other routine business then transacted.—The 
anniversary banquet of the society took place the same evening, at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, Sir R. I. Murchison in the chair, and about two hundred guests 
sat down. 

Unirep Service Institution. —On Friday, the 20th inst., a lecture was de- 
livered in the theatre of this institution, Colonel the Hon. J. Lindsay in the chair, 
by the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., Savile Professor of Geometry, Oxford, 
on ** Rotatory Motion, and its Application to obtain Stability for Astronomical 
Observations at Sea.” The object of the lecture was to explain the principle on 
which recently plans have been proposed and successfully tried for obtaining the 
the stable platform for an artificial horizon, and a support for a telescope on 
board ship. The principles of contrivances hitherto adopted were shown to be 
defective on mechanical grounds, as mere suspension generates pendulum motion. 
The rotatory principle applied in the “ top” of Terson and of Troughton, as the 
centre of gravity is below, involves the same defect. This defect is obviated by 
suspending a revolving disc in gymbals, accurately balanced on its centre of 
gravity on the principle of the gyroscope. Such a machine has been constructed 
and actually used by Professor C. P. Smythe on his voyage to Teneriffe. It 
affords a support either for his artificial horizon (constructed by means of a 
spirit level) or on a Jarge scale for a telescope, which may be applied to the 
observation of the eclipse of Jupiter’s satellite, so valuable for determining the 
longitude, but, without it, incapable of being observed. A working model of 
the machine was exhibited. 
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Roya Instirutioy.—On Friday evening, the 20th inst., Dr. Gladstone 
delivered a lecture on shooting stars and meteors, in reference more particularly 
to their different colours. All the varieties of meteors, in whatever forms they 
present themselves, together with the falling of meteoric stones, Dr. Gladstone 
said may be included in the same class of phenomena, and are to be attributed 
to the same cause. The altitudes at which meteors have been observed vary 
from a hundred to forty miles, and some of the shooting stars have been ascer- 
tained to move with the velocity of twenty miles a second, which is forty times 
greater than the velocity of a canon ball. These phenomena have been noticed 
to recur most frequently at certain periods of the year; even the very days of 
their appearance have been fixed, the 10th of April and the 13th of November 
being the days on which, in this part of the world, they have been most 
frequently observed. Similar phenomena have been described by the Chinese, 
who carry their observations of meteors as far back as six hundred years 
before the Christian era; and there is a close correspondence between 
the recorded observations of shooting stars in China with those seen in 
Europe, though the periods of their most frequent recurrence are about amonth 
earlier. Of the many theories that have been propounded to explain the cause of 
meteors, Dr. Gladstone said that the cosmical theory presents the fewest diffi- 
culties, and is most in accordance with observed phenomena. According to 
that theory there are innumerable small masses, the débris of some previously 
existing planet, which are revolving round the sun near the orbit of the earth, 
which become luminous within the range of our atmosphere, and, when they 
approach so close that the earth’s attraction overpowers that of the sun, they fall 
to the surface in the form of meteoric stones. The principal constituents of 
these stones are iron, magnesia, silicic acid, and phosphorus, combined wiih 
small portions of nickel, and with other metals and earths. Though most 
meteoric stones are formed principally of iron, there are others in which that 
metal constitutes but a small portion, the chief part of the mass being composed 
of silicate of magnesia. These differences in structure would account, as Dr. 
Gladstone observed, for some of the differences in the colour and appearance of 
meteors. The prevalent colours of the meteors observed in this country and in 
China are orange and blue, though they have been seen of nearly all the colours of 
thesolar spectrum, green being the most rare. Dr. Gladstone exhibited a variety of 
brilliant experiments for the purpose of illustrating the manner in which the 
colours of shooting stars may be affected by the media through which they pass, 
and by their varying degrees of brilliancy. The brighter the light, the greater 
is its power in diminishing distinctive colours, and of producing the appearance 
of white light, as was shown by exhibiting the electric light under differently 
coloured glasses. The inference to be drawn from these experiments is that the 
obscured colours of meteors do not depend on the quality of the light emitted 
directly by them, but on the condition of the atmosphere through which it is 
transmitted, and on the inclination of the rays. The combustion of meteoric 
iron and the brilliant glow of lime when exposed to great heat in the oxy- 
hydrogen flame were exhibited to illustrate the intensity of the light which the 
combustion and heating of these aerolites would produce ; but Dr. Gladstone 
did not explain by what means the heat was caused, nor how such vivid com- 
bustion could be supported at altitudes beyond the calculated range of the 
atmosphere. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 

A CADEMY OF SCIENCES.—At a recent sitting, M. E. de Beaumont 
4 communicated a letter from M. Durocher describing certain observa- 
tions taken on the coast of Central America and the mouth of the Rio San Juan 
del Norte. South of the parallel of 28 deg. navigators meet with large leaves, 
resembling plates of the kind of fucus called grapes of the tropics; some of 
these discs were upwards of 100 metres in length, and often have the appearance, 
when many together, of a string of floating islands. Flying fish also begin to 
appear within the above latitude. From lat. 28 deg. to lat. 19 deg. the tempe- 
rature both of the air and sea increases regularly; but at lower latitudes this 
iucrease almost ceases. The island of Colon, Panama, where the railway- 
station of the new town of Colon or Aspinwall is built, consists of an agglo- 
meration of coralligenous zoophytes, chiefly belonging to the group of Astroides. 
The Rio San Juan is an important river on account of its vast quantity of 
water; it forms a large delta at its mouth, with various lagoons, on one of which 
Greytown is built. The entrance to this port was nearly 200 metres in width 
about a year ago; but it is not more than 60 now, having besides lost about one 
metre in depth, viz., from 6} metres to 53.—The Abbé Arnoux, of the Foreign 
Missions, wrote from Brelum, among the Stieng savages, in N. lat. 11 deg. 
55 min. 13 sec., and E. long., 104 deg. 50 min. (Cochin China), stating that at 
Camboge he had found an extraordinary kiud of coal, or rather jet, which takes 
a good polish, and is used by the natives to make trinkets with, and they call it 
Phu-quoce ; it burns easily and emits an agreeable smell. The Academy pro- 
ceeded to the election of a foreign member in the place of Mr. B. Brown, 
deceased ; Mr. Owen obtained forty-three votes to five for M. Plana, and two 
each for Messrs. Airy, Murchison, and Weebler. A corresponding member to 
replace the late Prince Charles Bonaparte was also elected in the person of 
M. Dujardin, by forty-two votes to seven for M. P. Gervais, and one for 
M. Hollard. 

Museum oF ComPARATIVE ZooLocy AT Bosron.—Seventy thousand dollars 
have been lately collected for the establishment of a museum of comparative 
zoology at Boston, U. 8. This makes a total of 120,000 dollars collected for 
the purpose, and the museum will be commenced in the summer. 

Evectric TELEGRAPHING ACROss THE TAY wiTHouT WirEs.—The North 
British Mail says: We have received the following note from Mr. J. B, Lindsay 
reporting progress with his experiments. The results, it will be seen, are highly 
encouraging: ‘‘ Yesterday (May 17) I telegraphed successfully across the Tay, 
opposite to Glencarse, where it is about half-a-mile broad The action on the 
needle was strong, and the same battery-power would cross, 1 think, at 
Broughty Ferry.” 

Breia’s Comet.—The French Academy of Sciences has received a communi- 
cation from M, Faye on the phenomenon presented by Biela’s comet, which has 
actually been split into two parts, each of which is now a separate comet! M. 
Faye first examines whether this is the first occurrance of the kind recorded in 
history, or whether a similar fact has been witnessed before. Seneca, in his 
Questiones Naturales (lib. vii., c. 86), mentions a case of the kind recorded by 
Ephorus, a Greek historian whose works are lost; but he only does so to cast a 
doubt on the matter. “ Ephorus,”’ he says, “ who is not very trustworthy, is 
often deceived, and often deceives. Thus he says, that a comet on which the 
eyes of all men were fixed, because on its rising it ushered in an immence event, 
viz., the swallowing up by the sea of Helice and Burs, was seen to set under 
the form of two stars—a thing which no one else has mentioned before. For 
who can have observed the moment when the comet split into two parts? And 
how, if any one saw it split asunder, does it happen that no one saw the junction 
of two bodies to form it?” Biela’s comet appeared, according to M. Humbolit, 
under the achontate of Asteius, in the fourth year of the 101st Olympiad, two 
years before the battle of Leuctra, when the two towns of Achaia, mentioned by 
Seneca, were washed away by the sea in consequence of an earthquake. Kepler 











has already confuted Seneca’s criticisms in his work De Cometis (1619, pp. 49 
and 50); but the separation of Biela’s comet in two sets the question at rest, and 
shows that Ephorus spoke the truth; but the comet of Asteius separated sud- 
denly and rapidly, since the separation was visible to the naked eye, whereas 
that of Biela’s comet has ben effected very slowly. According to M. Planta- 
mours, measures and calculations, the distance of the two nuclei, equal to that 
which exists between the earth and the moon, remained nearly constant during 
the whole time of its appearance in 1846. According to M. Alexander, it would 
be necessary to go back 500 days in order to find the nuclei at one-tenth of that 
distance from each other, and it was not until the lapse of seven years that the 
distance became ten times greater. The two nuclei, in fact, follow the same 
route; there are but very slight differences in the elements of their orbits; they 
have the same inclination, the same longitude of the node, with the exceptions of 
a few seconds; the same eccentricity, and the same orientation of the transverse 
axis, so that the difference seems chiefly to bear on the diurnal motion, and 
even there it is very slight. Hence the two comets have been moving together 
for years side by side, so to say, and at so short a distance from each other that 
it was for along time impossible to distinguish one from the other with the 
naked eye. M. éaye hence concludes that the separation of Asteius’ comet was 
owing to causes different from those operating on Biela’s comet. Secondary 
nuclei, he observes, are not unfrequently seen in course of formation in the 
principal nucleus of a comet in the midst of the luminous tectors which are 
successively developing themselves around. MM. Donati and Amici saw one in 
the dark space existing between two luminous aureolas of the large comet of 
last year, and this phenomenon appears to be more frequent even in telescopic 
comets. These secondary nuclei are in most case3 ultimately absorbed by 
the principal one when the intestine commotions caused by the neighbourhood 
of the sun have ceased; but during the period of instability the slightest 
cause might lead to the expulsion of one of these nuclei, or, in other 
words, the formation of two comets out of one. When the matter of 
the aureolas has been partially condensed into a nucleus, the latter, having 
attained a certain degree of density, ceases to form part of the principal nucleus 
and then a small degree of force will enable it to separate from the parent comet. 
M. Faye points to the tangential compouent of the solar repulsion acting on the 
comet, as the probable force which produces that effect. As Biela’s comet in its 
double state, is to make its appearance within this month, M. Faye expresses a 
hope that observation will furnish data sufficient to confirm his theory. As to 
the instantaneous separation which was observed ‘in Asteius’ comet, M. Faye 
attributes it to a totally different cause, which he endeavours to explain by 
what he stated on the 13th of December last, viz., that were the nucleus of 
Donati’s comet suddenly to cease emitting the particles which form the tail, the 
latter would be rapidly separated from the nucleus, and form a second comet, 
which would follow a hyperbolical orbit, while the nucleus surrounded only by 
a slight nebulosity, would continue its elliptical route. A commencement of 
such a separation took place in the great comet of 1843, and such might easily 
have been the case with the comet of Asteius, mentioned by Ephorus. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 












Mow. ...... British Architects, 8, 

TUES.......Royal Institution. 3. Professor John Morris, “On Geological Science." 
Civil Engineers. 8. 

WED.......Geolc 8. Mr. J. Lancaster, “On the Sinking for Coal at the Shireoaks 
Colliery." 2. Mr. A. Selwyn, “ Notes of the Geology of Southern Australia."’ 3. 
Mr. James Lemont, “ Notes on Spitzbergen.” 

Tuvrs. ...Royal Institution. 3. Mr. Austen H, Layard, “On the Seven Periods of Art.”’ 
Antiquaries. 8. . 
Linnzan. Mr. Bentham, “On Homalium.”” 2. Mr. Bentham, “ Synopsis of 

Dalbergiex.”’ 
Chemical. 8. 

Fr --Archzological Institution. 4. 

Royal Institution. 8}. Prof. Huxley, “On the Persistent Types of Animal Life.” 

Sat. ......Actuaries. 3. Anniversary. 


Royal Institution. 38. Mr. J. P. Lacaita, “On Modern Italian Literature." 





LITERARY NEWS. 





M* BENTLEY announces for publication “ The Life and Theatrical Times 
J of Charles Kean.” This work is from the pen of Mr. William Cole, a 
gentleman who has been for some years connected with Mr. Charles Kean, and 
whose criticisms upon the performances of that gentleman have found their 
way into many of the newspaper offices of the metropolis. 

It is stated that the London Pitt Club has resolved to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the birthday of William Pitt. 

Mr. S.C. Hall having concentrated his series of portraits from personal 
acquaintance into one lecture, delivered it last night at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, for the benefit of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 

Mr. Biggs, the originator, and till very recently proprietor, of the Family 
Herald, which was among the earliest of the cheap and entertaining class of 
publications, which have since become so popular and widely diffused, died last 
week at his residence in the Strand. 

The Dublin Freeman states that the executive committee of the Irish Asso- 
ciation for the Repeal of the Paper-duty met on Tuesday to devise measures to 
be taken to bring the question effectively before Parliament. Some of the great 
linen houses of the north, who are larger consumers of paper than many exten- 
sive printers, intend to co-operate in the movement. 

The public are aware that a proposition was recently made to the Royal 
Literary Fund, through Mr. Charles Dickens and the Rev. Mr. Elwin, offering 
to the society the reversion, at the expiration of two lives, of a library, with 
10,0007. to be exclusively devoted to its support. We understand that a special 
meeting of the general committee was held on Wednesday, and that, after an 
interview with Mr. Dickens and Mr. Elwin, the committee resolved, by a 
majority of thirteen to seven, that no sufficient evidence of any benefits tu ac- 
crue to the charity was before them to justify them in recommending the adop- 
tion of the proposal to a special meeting of the society. 

The twenty-first general meeting of the Newsvenders’ Benevolent and Pro- 
vident Institution took place on Tuesday evening at the Freemason’s Tavern, 
Mr. C. D. Walter in the chair. The secretary's report referred only to a period 
of nine months. It stated that in the years 1855, 1856, and 1857, the com- 
mittee were enabled to purchase annually 100/ stock, but uo increase to the 
capital had taken place during the last year. In the year one pensioner died, 
whose pension was 16. a year. In consequence of his death the society could 
elect a pensioner, but there had been no application. The capital at present 
invested is 1,825/. During the year only 47. had been expended in temporary 
relief. The balance-sheet showed a sum of 51/. 2s. 9d. due to the treasurer. 

On Tuesday, the 17th inst., Mr. Mason Jones delivered an oration at Willis’s 
Rooms on Lord Byron. Mr. Jones observed on the difficulty of forming a cor- 
rect opinion of the great poet, whom he styled the most brilliant and gifted 
Englishman of the nineteenth century. Avoiding the didactic character of 
Wordsworth and the mistiness of Coleridge, Byron became emphatically the 
poet of his age. The lecturer glanced at the sudden and splendid ebullition of 
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the genius of Byron when his powers were once lashed into activity; at the 
brilliant London career which succeeded ; at his unhappy marriage, and its 
consequences ; at his residence in Italy, and the mode of life adopted by him 
there; at his voyage to Greece, his abortive efforts to produce union there; and 
his early and melancholy death. Mr. Mason Jones then entered upon a dis- 
criminating estimate of the leading characteristics of Byron’s genius, observing 
on his amazing power of description, his scalding satire, and his passion after 
and fine perception of the beautiful, but excepting to the poet's possession of 
high dramatic power. Though a tinge of strong melancholy was discernible in 
the works of so many of the greatest poets, not of this country alone, but of all 
lands famed for song, yet Byron displayed melancholy and misanthropy to 
excess, and might almost be termed the Poet of Despair. In considering the 
question of the influence of Byron’s works for good or evil, he must say that, 
judging from the results produced upon himself by their perusal and study, he 
feared immense evil had been produced by them. His brilliant but sad career 
seemed to teach mankind the great lesson of the satiety of all human pleasures 
and endowments, however high the degree in which they might be conferred, 
and the necessity of preparation for that immortality for which man’s career in 
this world is but the preparation. At the conclusion of the oration, which like 
those on Curran, Burke, and Grattan, was one uninterrupted stream of facile 
elocution, Mr. Mason Jones was loudly applauded. 

The library of the late Mr. Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth, including many 
choice and uncommon books, was disposed of by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
of Leicester-square, in the course of last week. Amongst the more prominent 
articles in the sale were: Lot 26, ‘ Annales de Musée,” 35 vols., 10/. 15s. 
92. ‘* Blomefield’s History of Norfolk,’ with some manuscript additions by Mr. 
Turner, 217. 186. An illustrated copy of ‘ Clarendon’s Rebellion,” 117. 5s. 218. 
% Barnes’s Book of St. Alban’s,” 101. 15s. 229. ‘** Roll of the Battle of Borough- 
bridge,” a privately printed book, 117. 15s. 237. “Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities,” large paper, 9/. 12s. 6d. 250. An illustrated copy of ‘ Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Engravers,” 24/.5s. 267. “ Description of the Bedford Marbles,” 
privately printed, 17/. 10s. 269. An edition of the Bible, printed at Edinburgh, 
1576, 75/, 270. Bible, printed at Yarmouth, 1818, 6/. Some bibliographical 
works of the Rev. T. F. Dibdin fetched high prices: ‘‘ The Bibliotheca Spen- 
ceriana,” 6. 18s. ‘‘ Decameron,” 77. 15s.; ‘‘Tour in France and Germany,” 
81. 7s. 6d. 396. A complete set of the Gentleman's Magazine, 261. 10s. 473. 
“Captain Cook’s Four Voyages,” 77. 476. A series of Cotman’s etchings in 
soft ground, 8/. 10s. 485. A series of Baron Denon’s etchings, 102. 5s. 487. 
An illustrated copy of the first volume of Dr. Dibdin’s Typographical 
Antiquities,” 107. 15s. 497. A series of engravings and etchings from 
private plates, 157. 5s. 489. Etchings executed by the family of Mr. 
Turner, 22/7. 529. An imperfect copy of “‘Caxton’s Doctrvnal of Sapience,” 
1489, 287. 531. ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle,” &/. 5s. 5357. Cotman’s Norfolk etchings, 
with impressions of the plates in every state. 157. 541. ‘“ Cotman’s Antiquities 
of Normandy,” on large and thick paper, 14/. 10s. 542. The same printed on 
vellum, 13/.10s. 683, A series of Tracts relating to the ‘‘ Affaire Libri,” 37. 10s. 
772. ** Book of Hours, 1488,” printed on vellum, 117. 774 to 799. Copies of the 
plates of Mr. Roscoe’s privately printed catalogue of the ‘‘ Holkham MSS.,” 
tanged from 3/. 3s. to 3l. 7s., and an illustrated copy of the same, 13/. 810. 
*“Daniell’s Oriental Scenery,” 217. 10s. 811-12. Two vols. of original drawings, 
321. 15s. 876. “Nicho'l’s Literary Anecdotes,” with the illustrations, 10/. 
1,023. Thirty-six unpublished etchings of ‘ Irish Antiquities,” 127. 10s. 1,028. 
“ Fac-simile of Inigo Jones’s sketch book,” 9/7. 1,096. ‘* Heath’s Illustrations to 
the Keepsake Annual,” proofs, 6/.10s. 1,097. ‘ Illustrations to the Picturesque 


Annual,” 47. 4s. 1,098. “ Illustrations to the Book of Beauty,” 7/. 7s. 1,119. 
“ Lodge’s Portraits,” the original edition, 427 1,120. A collection of adver- 
tisements and cuttings made by Daniel Lvysons, 217. 1,124. An illus- 
trated copy of Mathias’s ‘Pursuits of Literature,” 25/ 10s. 1,129. 
Montfaucon, ‘ Antiquite Expliquié,” 15 vols, 10/7 1,130. Mont- 
faucon, ‘‘Monumens de Ja Monarchie Francoise,” 13/7. 1,131. ‘* Musée 


Francaise,” 4 vols., 42/. 10s. 1,202. Illustrated copy of Mr. Turner’s 
“Tour in Normandy,” 351. 1,296. A Collection of Literary Prospectuses, 
7110s. 1,317. “Livre des Statuts de l’Orde de S. Esprit,” 1578, with seven 
pages in the autograph of Henry III. of France, 1010s. 1,370. A collection 
of the works of Thomas Philipps, R.A., 27/. 1,379. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
works, '3 vols., 28/7. 1,411. Thoresby’s ‘* Ducatus Leodiensis,” 67. 10s. 1,413. 
116 drawings of Norman scenery, by the Misses Turner, 127.10s. 1,420. 
Another series of 51 drawings, bv the same, 6/. 1,523. A collection illustrating 
the History of Watermarks on Paper, 6/. 5s. 1,537. Catalogue of Coniferous 
Plants in the Collection of the Duke of Bedford, 127. 5s. 1,604. Sowerby’s 
“English Botany,” by Sir J. E. Smith and Sir W. J. Hooker, 40 vols., 22/, 
1,648. Dr. Hooker’s “‘ Botany ‘of the Voyage of the Erebus and Terror,” 1844, 
71. 10s. 1,679. Mr. Turner’s *‘ History of Fuci,” with some additional draw- 
ings, 8/. 5s. 1,680. Another copy, 8/. 5s. 1,681. Another, on large paper, 167. 
1,711. Sowerby’s ‘‘ English Fungi,” 3 vols., 7/. 15s. The seventh and part of 
the eighth day’s sale consisted of a large collection of sale and privately printed 
catalogues of literary property, which produced high prices; among them was a 
complete set of the catalogues of the Royal Academy, which brought 15/. 5s. 
The sale of Mr. Turner’s manuscript library, which includes upwards of 
50,000 autograph letters, now on view, is looked forward to with much 
interest. 

Bayard Taylor is about to erect a residence on the Brandywine, in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, near the scenes of his boyhood, and where his parents 
still reside. 

In aid of the proposal to found a conservatory of art, science, and historical 
relics at Boston, a journal has been started called the Conservatory Journal, 
directed to the support of this object, and to the general treatment of art, science, 
and history. 

An American paper states that the original MS. of Mrs. Sickles’s confession 
was given to the editor of Harper’s Weekly by Mr. Sickles himself, although he 
and his counsel have since asserted that it was made public against his wishes. 

Horace Greeley, of the New York Tribune, has started on a trip westward 
through Kansas and the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, thence through 
Utah and the Great Basin to California, returning across the continent or by 
the isthmus. Rather more than four months will be occupied by this trip, and 
Mr. Greeley announces he shall write as frequently as practicable for the 7ribune, 
and shall ‘‘ try to add something to the popular knowledge of the now wild 
and lonely region over which the iron horse is soon to trace the pathway of 
empire.’ 

According to the Boston Post, the moot point as to whether Shakspere was a 
lawyer has been decided upon an authority no less weighty than that of the 
bard himself: ‘When Professor Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute. 
had reported to the Albany Institute some investigations in the phenomena of 
so-called ‘ Spiritualism,’ Professor M‘Coy, of the Albany Law School, stated 
that during his first and only visit to a ‘medium,’ he put this question direct : 
‘Shakspere, did you ever study law?’ The answer was rapped out by the 
‘spiritual’ alphabet, ‘ Y-E-s.’ He then asked, ‘ With whom, and where?’ The 


reply was spelt out, letter by letter, as before, ‘D-A-y-1-p C-0-N-G-E-R, 
-E-R-K-S-H-I-R-E.’” 











The American Publishers’ Circular corrects an erroneous paragraph in its last 
issue, by stating that it is Messrs. Harper and Brothers, and not Mr. Bonner, 
who have secured to Mr. Dickens, for his new tale, “ as large a sum as he could 
have expected under the working of an international copyright, and who have 
ventured so large a sum without any other protection from reprint but that of 
moral suasion.” Mr. Bonner it is who has engaged Mr. Dickens to write a tale 
in a few numbers for the New York Ledger, at a price of 5,000 dollars. | We do 
not know what the value of moral suasion may be in America, but it is certain 
that several of the New York and Boston papers which -have reached us are 
coolly representing the ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities,” in utter unmindfulness or con- 
tempt of any arrangement that may be subsisting between Mr. Dickens and 
Messrs. Harper. | 

Mr. Dion Bourcicanlt in an article upon the late Douglas Jerrold which lately 
appeared in the New York Tribune, gives the following account of the effect of 
newspaper writing upon English literature: ‘“‘ Douglas Jerrold is a signal 
instance of the debilitating and degrading influence of newspaperdom upon 
classic effort. This iafluence has revolutionized literature: and the press, 
which was the pantheon of great minds, is now occupied as a market-place for 
small thoughts. The newspaper man becomes a hack thinker and a loose writer ; 
he is stabled in a printing-oftice, and brought out todo so much thinking and 
no more. He is a race-horse between the shafts of an omnibus. His life is no 
longer the poet's life; it has no longer the varieties of vicissitude, nor the 
pleasures of want; his mind never feels the poet’s yearning to produce, for 
constant sweating keeps down its mental vigour; it shows meagre and bodily 
poor, for it is milked every night and morning. He knows that his work is 
meant to be read in a minute and forgotten in a day, so he writes by the hour 
and is paid by the week; his brain is never ridden by a craving stomach nor 
goaded by a reckless passion. This hopeless regularity of mind and body destroys 
all the spasmodic action of genius; so that, debilitated in style, confined in the 
exercise of all the muscles and nerves of thought, his stall-fattened soul resigns 
itself to loss of freedom, scope, and enterprise.” Speaking of Jerrold’s con- 
tributions to Punch, Mr. Bourcicault says: ‘‘ His contributions to Punch were 
admirable. But he did more than merely write; he gave that journal its gravity 
and power of censure. He restrained the puerility of the Mayhews, and the 
recklessness of A’Beckett; by tastefully consigning Mark Lemon to the impor- 
tant obscurity of president, he secured his non-cooperation, while his literary 
importance drew Hood, Thackeray, and others, around the table where Lemon 
brewed and Jerrold spoke. As I once remarked (alas! it is now fifteen years 
ago), the ingredients of Punch were thus furnished: Jerrold contributed the 
spirit and acid, A’Becket the sugar, the Mayhews the water, and Mark Lemon 
the spoon.” 

An American paper gives the following as the translation of a letter addressed 
by Baron Humboldt to Lieutenant Maury, of the National Observatory, a short 
time before the death of the former: 

Berlin, April 11, 1859. 

It is with the most lively acknowledgment that I offer to my illustrious friend 
and associate, the Superintendent of the United States Observatory and Hydro- 
graphical Office at Washington, the tribute of my respectful admiration. The mari- 
time conference at Brussels, and the happy influence which your visit to Europe has 
fortunately exercised, especially where your presence has been enjoyed, have contri- 
buted to spread your views concerning the means of shortening the duration of 
voyages through seas traversed by currents. You are now enjoying the fruits of 
immense labours. It belongs to me more than to any other traveller of the age to 
congratulate my illustrious friend upon the career which he has so gloriously opened. 
Scarcely in a state of convalescence, I must limit myself at present to offering you the 
tribute of acknowledgment due you for so many years.—Your very humble and very 
obedient servant, ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLT, at the age of ninety years. 

The usual excuses for the incorrectness of my horrible writing. 

It has been stated (with what truth we know not) that the last words uttered by 
Humboldt were ‘“ Wie herrlich diese Strahlen; sie scheinen die Erde zum 
Himmel zu riefen!” [How grand these rays; they seem to beckon earth to 
heaven.| These “last words” are always ratber suspicious; as in the case of 
Mr. Pitt, whose last words were popularly said to be, ‘ Alas, my country !” 
But the nurse said that he asked for ‘ more gruel.” 

A young savant, M. de Lamothe, formerly a pupil of the Ecole des Chartes, 
has just discovered at Madrid some unpublished manuscripts of great interest for 
the history of France. There is among others, a letter from the Spanish 
ambassador in Paris, written at the Louvre on the very day of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and filled with curious details; also one from Philip II. to 
Charles [X., congratulating him on having struck so great a blow; likewise an 
account of the battle of Pavia by Pescaire; a letter containing an announce- 
ment of the death of Henry 1V., by a Jesuit in Paris to another in Spain, and other 
very curious letters of Charles V., Francis I., the Constable Bourbon, and the 
leading personages of the Fronde. 

The French Historical Society held its annual mecting on the 3rd inst., 
when the president, M. de Barante, read a long and eloquent biographical notice 
of the late Alexis de Tocqueville, formely one of the most zealous members of 
the association. The notice is published in full in the Dédats. 

An official daily paper in the French language, Le Moniteur Ottoman, is 
about to be published by the Turkish Government. The municipality of the 
sixiéme cercle of Pera and Galatz, also intends to create an official organ, Le 
Moniteur Municipal, which, it appears, will have a two-fold object—to explain 
and uphold the gesta of the council, and to initiate the inhabitants of Pera into 
the mysteries of political economy. 

A Paris correspondent states that the first use made by M. de la Guerroniére 
of his power, has been the seizure of the Times, which has hitherto been suf- 
fered to pass unscathed through the French post. This M. de la Guerroniére, 
who has been appointed to the surveillance of the press, and the administration 
of the laws relating to colportage of books and pamphlets, is a well-known 
journalist and pamphleteer, and it is probable that this treatment of the Times 
is due to his sense of that well-known maxim of justice that ‘‘ what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce also for the gander.” It is urged in proof of M. de la Guer- 
roniére’s fitness for the office, that “ he has held the editorship of several journals 
of different opinions.” + 

A curious case has lately been tried before the Tribunal Civil de Ja Seine. 
M. Schlesinger, the classical bookseller, bought at Cologne, at the sale of the 
late Baron von Coels, the King of Prussia’s Chamberlain, a rare book, richly 
bound, and stamped with the arms of Cardinal Je Tellier, Archbishop of Rheims, 
who left by will the whole of his library to the Library of St. Geneviéve. The 
custodians of this library claim every book, no matter what the source whence 
it is derived, as belonging to that library; and as soon as it was ascertained 
that M. Schlesinger had got the book, a claim was set up. Another copy 
of the book was found in the library, and there were no stamps of the Biblio- 
théque to be found all through the pages, whilst evidence was given that no 
pages had been extracted upon which stamps may have existed. In spite of 
these facts, however, the claim was persisted in; for although the catalogue of 
the library mentioned only one copy, that of the archbishop specified two. The 
obvious solution of this was that urged by M. Schlesinger’s advocate, when he 
suggested that Le Tellier must have given the volume away during his lifetime. 
The public library at Rheims possesses many copies which had been so given 
away by the primate; and it is only reasonable to suppose that when the 
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ancestor of Baron von Coels visited the Com of Louis XIV. on a diplomatic 
mission, he received the volume as a token of esteem from Le Tellier. In this 
view the tribunal concurred, and the library was nonsuited. 

The first volume of a German translation of Carlyle's ‘‘ Frederick the 
Great ”—translated by Herr J. Neuberg, and published by Decker, in Berlin— 
has recently appeared in Germany, and has met with an extraordinary success. 
The Germans are delighted with Mr. Carlyle’s picturesque style, which one of 
the critics of ‘ Frederick” describes as ‘ Carlyle packt seine historischen Figuren 
ohne Komplimente bey den Kopfen, mitunter auch bei den Nasen, und stells sie dem 
Leser leibhaftig vor Augen.” (Mr. Carlyle grasps his historical figures by the 
head, sometimes even by the nose, and puts them bodily before the reader's 


eye.) 














BOOKS RECEN TLY PUBLISHED. 


Baird's (S.) Mammals of North America, with 87 Plates. 4to. 4/. 4s. cloth 

Bamford’s Early Days, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Beecher’s Life-Thoughts, in 1 vol. 12mo. 2s. cloth 

Bigg's (1.) Statute-book for England, 20 & 21 Vict. 1857, to 22 Vict. Sess. 1, 1859, 13s. 6d. cloth 
Black's New Map of Europe, quarto, 14s. case 

Bloxam’s (M. H.) Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture, illus. 10th edit. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Blunt's (J. L.) Readings on the Morning and Evening Prayer, 2nd edit. fep, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
Book (The) of Genesis, in Hebrew,. with a revised Text &c., by C. H. H.W fright, 8vo. 10s A 
Bohn’s Cheap Series—Boswell's Life of Johnson, Vol. VII. foolscap 8vo. 2s. boards 

Bohn’s Illus. Library—Recreations in Shooting, by Craven, new edit. illus. post 8vo. 5s. cloth 
Bormann’s (Major Gen.) Shrapnel Shell in England and in Belgium, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth 

Boy's (The) Own Book, 22nd edition, 8. 6d. cloth 

Broderick’s (J. B.) Lays of the Sabbath, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Browning's (E. B.) Aurora Leigh, 4th edition revised, foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth 

Bryant's “(W. C.) Letters from Spain and other Countries in 1857-8, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth 
Busk's (H.) Navies of the World, illustrated, post 8vo. 5s. cloth 

Busk's (H.) Rifie Volunteers: how to Ors ganize and Drill the 2m, foolscap 8vo. 1s. boards 

Catherine, by the Author of “ Agnes and the Little Key,” foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt 
Celebs the Younger in Search of a Wife, illustrated, square, 6s. cloth gilt 

Coleman's (W. 8S.) Our Woodlands, Heaths, &c. fine edit. coloured plates, fcp. 8vo. 3s. 61. « 
Cole’s (R.) Oaths in Common Law, foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth 

© afdences, by the Author of “ Rita." post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 

Cricket-Field, * the History and Science of the Game of Cricket, 3rd edit. fep. 5s. hf-bd 
Davidson's (A. D.D.) Lectures on the Book of Esther, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth 

De Lamartine’s Ca. ) Mary Stuart, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth 

Educational (The) Guardian, No. 1, 8vo. 3d. swd. 

Evans's (J. W.) Shakers, Compendium of their Origin, History, &c. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. sw. 
Experiences (The) of a Landholder and Indigo Planter in Eastern Bengal, 8vo. 6d. sewe 
Family F riend (The), Vol. Jan.-June, 1859, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Fenelon’s Télémaque, new edition, with Vocabulary by Bertrand, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Fuller's (F.) Five Years’ Residence in New Zeal and, post 8vo. 10s 6d. cloth 

Gatty’s Parables from Nature, complete, 2nd ed. 32mo. 3s. 6d. ; Ist series, 7th ed. 1s. 6d. ¢ 
Guinness’s (Rev. G.) Sermons, new edition foolses ip 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 

Hallilay’s Arti led C lerk’s Hand-book, 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth 

Handel's Songs, Sacred and Secular. Book I. 4to. 1s. sewed 

Harding's (J. D.) Lessons on Art, 2nd edition, imperial 8vo. 15s. cloth 

ifarris’s (E. A Memoir: Broad Road and Narrow Way, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth 
Headley’s (Hon. J T.) Life of General H. Havelock, illustrated, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth 
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Home Treasury (The) ¢ of Old Story Books, new edition, illustrated, square, 5s. cloth 
Houdin’s (R.) Memoirs, written by himself, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth 
Jeaftreson's (J. C.) Miriam Copley, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth 
Jones's (J.) History and Antiquities of Harewood, illustrated, 8vo. 10s. éd. cloth 
Keane's (W.) Out-door Gardening for every Week in the Year, foolscap 8vo, ls. 6d. cloth 
Kebble’s (Rev. J.) Sermon, Easter Joy and Easter Work, 8vo. ‘6d. sewed 
Kent's (E. G.) Nineveh, the Birth of Burns, and other Poems, foolseap 8vo 1s. 6d. cloth 
Lady's (A) Tour Round "Monte Rosa,with Visits to the Italian V alleys, illus. post 8vo. 14s. cl. 
Landel's (W.) Woman's Sphere and Work, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
Lent Lectures (Manchester), 1859, oun 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Locke’s Conduct of the Human Understanding, edit. by Bolton Corney, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Louis’ (S. } Decimal Coinage Unnecessary, 32mo. 6d. sewed 
Miller's (J.), Prostitution Considered in ‘Relation to its Cause and Cure, 8vo. 6d. sewed 
Moore's Lalla Rookh, illustrated, foolscap 8vo. 1s. boards 
Moore's Poetical Works, with Life, illustrated, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth g 
Murray's (Mrs.) Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life in Morocco, &c., illus. 2 
New Congregational Hymn-book, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cloth 
Newland’s ( D.D.) Life and Contemporaneous Church History of A. de Dominis, 8vo.’7s. cl 
New Parliament, 1859 (The); Guide to the House of Commons, ‘oblong, 1s. sewed 
Out of the Depths—the Story of a Woman’s Life, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 
Parent’ 8 (The) Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, new edit. Vol. VLL. post 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Payne's (J.) Hand-book to the English Lakes, illustrated, foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, edited by Ball, illustrated, square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth 
Railway Library—The Only Daughter, edited by Gleig, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Riadore’s (Rev. G. J. E.) Initia Sacra—Instruction in Doctrine of Ch. of England, 12mo. 2s. 
Rigg’s (Rev. J. H.) Modern Anglican Theology, 2nd edition revised, crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth 
Rogers’ 8 (Rev. G. A.) Footprints of Jesus, Ist and 2nd Series in 1 vol. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Rutf's Guide to the Turf, Spring edition, 1859, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Sadeel (A.) On the Body of Christ and the Drinking of His Blood, trans. er. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth 
Schmidt’ *¢ A. F.) Practical German Method for Beginners, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
Scott's (A. M.) Day Dawn ip Africa, crown 8vo. 6s. cloth 
Scott's Novels, new illustrated ¢dition.—Vol. II.: Waverley, Vol. IL, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth 
Scudamore’s (W. E.) Words to Take with us, a Manual of P rayers, crown 8vo. 4s. cloth 
Stansfeld’s (H.) Outlines of a System of Direct Taxation, 8vo, 2s. éd. sewed 
Summer’s (J.) Sol-fa Method of Singing at Sight, Part II. 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed 
Tales from Blackwood, Vol. V. fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth 
Thomson's (Capt. M.) Story of Cawnpore, illustrated, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 
Venn's Complete Duty of Man, revised edit. with Memoir, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
Walker's (Rev. N. L.) Life in the Spirit, a Memorial of Rev. A. Anderson, 2nd ed. fp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
a iule’s Hand- books for Tourists—Belgium, 12mo. 5s. cloth 

Vebster’s (E.) Parliamentary Costs relative to Private Bills, &c., fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth 
i’s (C. BR.) Pyrenees West and East, post Svo. 12s. 6d. cloth 
ife’s (The) Temptation, by the Authoress of “ The Sister of Charity," 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s 
Willich’s (C. M.) Tables for the Value of Lifehold and other Property, “ath edit. cr. 8vo. 10s. cl 
Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Common Objects of the Country, new edition, fcp. 8vo. 1s. boards 
Wyld's Map of the Seat of War, 5s. sheet. 
1745, a Tale, foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
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Cause AND Errect.—We recommend the following clipping from the Sussex 
Express to the consideration of our London paragraphists, as a specimen of what 
may be done with a clear and lucid style: ‘‘ A working man named Powell read 
a play of his own composition at the ‘Odd Fellows’ Hall, on Monday evening. A 
friend named Duncan and his wife and infant accompanied Mr. Powell home 
after the reading, and on arriving found to their horror that the infant had died 
on the way home. Before morning, Mr. Powell’s own wife had presented him 
with an addition to his family.”’ 
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least 30 percent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 








COMPANY, 
122, PALL-MALL, 8. W. 
he above Company has been formed for the purpose of 
supplying the Nobility, Gentry 
PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving ot at | 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY... 


CHIMNEY PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
| quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM § 
BURTON'S eee ait a: hey — such an assort- 
and Private Families with | ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, “and G SNERAL IRONMONGERY 
asc annot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 3/. 15s. to 








20s, and 24s. per doz. 





to the notice of amateurs: The finest ever introduced to this country. 331. 10s ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s. ; steel 
“Tivssus De 1: g Polyphemus.” AfterJ.M.W. s. d. — AL VICTORIA SHERRY .........00000.... 328. * fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments 
SE, TR PID i vvcsccnein tcinictscinSisistettdaedeas 63 0 truly excellent and ccanaeh wine. from 2/. 15s. to 181.; chimney pieces, from 1/. &. to 80/.; fire- 
icictinaiaiusiaieiiai Artists’ copies... 105 0 SP L ENDID OLD PORT ....0..c000ccseeseeeses . 42s. " irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 41, 4s. The BURTON and all 
“The Canal of the Giudecca and the Church of the Ten years in the wood. other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 
Jesuits at Veni ee.” After C. Stanfield, RA... 42 0 SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE . 338s. 












EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 





Letter-write After F. W. | Equal to that usually charged 60s. — r dozen. 
ahi . 420 | PALE COGNAC BRANDY - 528, and 608. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
Sti 31 6 Bottles and packages inc luded, ‘and free to any London | ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
After } 31 6 | Tailway station. Terms, cash. Country orders to be accom- | of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
l , Evreux. After E. ‘Delb .. 21 0 | panied with a remittance. | is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
“Beating up C + anne! After Callow.. . 1 0 | Price Lists sent free WILLIAM = i TIPPING, Manager. | 4 the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
ry 1, Mane iat have tended to make his establis z 2 most distin- 
IAPHAN E, 0 or Decorative C loured G lass. - a 


—Messrs. ROWNEY and Co. invite inspection to their 
new and very beautiful stock of Diaphane, suitable for deco- 
rating the windows of private houses, conservatories, libraries, 
oratories, &c. 

Messrs. R. and Co. 
is easily acquired), or the windows ready prepared. 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colourmen, 51 and 52, Rathbone- 


nee 
] OUSE FURN 


\ THEN YOU 


| SIXTY YEARS OF 
vISHING.— DRUCE and 2OW LAN ‘DS’ 


Co.’s Show-rooms an id Galleries are the largest in 
London, the varied stock to select from is immense, the prices 
are marked in plain figures, a warranty is given; purchasers, 
before deciding, should visit this establishment, and effect a 
saving of one-third on the best description of cabinet and 
upholstery goods, N.B. Unequalled dinIng-room chairs, 19s. 
each; iron bedsteads, &s. 6d. each; carpets 1s per yard under | 
the usual charge ; 500 easy chairs and settees; also 100 ward- | 
robes to select from; luxuriant down quilts, from 5s. 6d. each. 
Tliustrated Books post free.—68, 69, and 58, Baker-street. 


XTRAORDINARY Display of New and 
SECOND-HAND FUR rte R B, covering a space of 

more th an 60,000 square feet.—J. Dent and Cc Proprietors of 
the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 30, 3 and 99, Craw- 
ford i-street, Baker-street, beg most respectfully to invite the 
) rchasers of any description of FURNITURE 

at pre sent Unrivalled Stock, consisting of entire suites 
ying, dining, and bedroom furniture, manutactured by 
the best houses in London, which they have just purchased | dark :” 
from several noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, undcr | 3s 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib. 
such circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at less | Cornhill; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
than one-third of its originatcost. Every article warranted, | and 21, 


The patronage of Royalty 





and 7s. ; 


SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, 
Perfumers. 


the Public, as importing i 















leaves to be made to appear 





Horniman’s Teas: 





churchyard ; 


aud the money returned if not appr oved of.—Principal entrance, | 
99, Crawford-street, Baker-street 





ASK 


the consumer at a hich price. 
“The green, 
sian blue, &., is an olive hue; 
wholesome and good 


Throgmorton-street, 
Dopson, 98, B jackman- street, 
| in Packets by HoRNIMAN’S Agents in all parts of the kingdom. | 


rior kinds are often substituted. 


H ORNIMAN’S t 

THE - ae NOT COLOURED. 
StronG, Ricu, and FULL-FLAVouRED Tea is thus secured to 
it before the Chinese cover it with 
colour, makes it ——- for ¢ iny brown low-priced autumn 
r like the best, and passed off to 
The Lancet (p. 
not being covered with Prus- 





lk 


FOR 
PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as infe 

“ Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 
supply the materials for the art (which | and Co., Glasgow and London 
SUCCESS HAVE 
OND QUESTION THAT 


MACASSAR 


possesses extraordinary properties for Promoting the 
} Seok and Improving and Beautifying the Human Hair, 
and the 
Europe; its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and 

the numerous Testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, | 
| afford the best and surest proofs of 
Family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d.; and 
double that size 21s. per bottle.—Sold by A. ROWLAND and 
London, and by Chemists and 


Tea is thus obtained. 
mdon Agents: 
Regent-street, 366, Oxtordesireet, 
Bank; 


guished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from 


GLENFIELD | 


. 12s. 6d. to 201. 0s. each. 

Shower Baths, from . .. 88. Od. to 61. 038. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. 0d, to 71, 7s. each. 
(All other Kinds at the same rate. ) 

Pure Colza Oil .......00 .. 48. 3d. per gallon. 


C! TLERY, W ARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative oniy because of the largenes: of 
the sales, 38-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; large! 
sizes, from 20s, to 27s. 6d. per dozen; “extra fine ivory, 33s. ; if 
with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s, ; white bone table knives, 68. 
per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn 
table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 

black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen ; 

table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and 
of the new plated fish carvers. 


yj 7ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble C himney- 
eer Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 

ettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedste ads, Bedding, Bed 
Hangings, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and 3, 
Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.— 
Established 1820. 








&e. &c.—WOTHERSPOON 





PROVED 


OIL 


Aristocracy throughout 
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its merits. Price 3s. 6d. 






PURE TEA, 


818) states of 
the black is not intensely 
vues 
PURSSELL, 





Wo tr, 75, St. Paul’s- 
3orough. Sold 
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\MUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, 

Ss are the Inventors and Sole Makers of the SYDENHAM 

TROUSERS, 17s. 6d., of the choicest Woollen Doeskins, com- 
pr ising 1,000 new patterns. 


GAMU JEL BROTHERS, 
ud 


warrant the fit and excellence of ti 
CLERICAL SUIT, black or steel mixec 1, 808. ; 
cellent DRESS SUIT, 84s. 


GAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, 


Ludgate-hill, 
warrant their BOYS ’ SUITS, at 24s 


a complete, 
GAMUEL BROTHERS, 


29, ade ite-hill, 
warrant their LIGHT SUMMER PRO 





29, Ludgate- -hill, 
‘ir complete 
ant their ex- 




















SINADE COAT, 
21s, - and their elegant AL L-ALIKE TE NHAM SUITS, 
complete, 59s. 

FOR FASHIONS IN rare IC _— LADIES SHOU L D 


a M, CARTER’ § WHOL ESALE 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 
L ~ ed French Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 


and 








5s. 9d. to 





L sites’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 
Ladies’ 2 ted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats, 6s. 9d. to 25s. 
Ws. Carrer, 22, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’ 8, London. 
ADIES, why give such High Prices for 
4 your STAY BODIC ES when you can obtain a single 
Pair at the Wholesale Prices direct from the Manufactory, 
and the choice of fifty different sorts at the undermentioned 
prices? 
Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 
Paris Wove Stays, any size require Lld. to 14s. 6d, 
Ladies’ Family and Nursery Stays, 8s. 6d. to 21 
The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay 
Engravings ot the above and T s 2 
Wm. Car 22, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul's. ~ Manufactory, 


ewington-canseway, London 
7 -PPING 
AWRENCE HYAM and the SI RING 
4 SEASON of 1859.—The stvle and make of attire fi 
ntlemen, children, boys and elder youths, are made o 
particular study by the proprietor, who has now introducec 1 
a Spring stock, which$for extent, variety, beauty, and general 
xcellence, was never equalled, The plain and fancy fabri 
from which the suits and garments are manufactured, are all 
aty of 































selected from the best textural productions in every v 
] uitern a: ays b tnd 
LAW CLOTHING for BOYS and 


YOUTHS. l ) 
in L HYAM'S Vi ried and magn ficent stock of juvenile and 
youth's attire, aya gned and le by the artists of talent, taste, 
P l «1 On this description of dress 
Parents and gué ion of the becomi 

1 beautiful dresses, 1 arments now on 
view. The prices otf school ‘suits vary from half 
2ls.; and for full-dress suits from l/. to 56s.; tr 
vests of like pattern, conjunctively, for half-a- 


NOTICE.—The Pro- 
is in no wi ty con- 
The only : 



















and 
ea toa 






x nea, 

La WREROE NYAM'S SPECIFIC 
yuld emphatically notify that h 
1e¢ I with: ANY other house in Loudon, 
ments at wl ) 






















establi 











ham-court-road, W 


CE ‘ATING’S P ALE NEW e OU ope mange 
COD LIVER OIL l ‘ \ £ 

free \ ym adulteration 
reported on, and recommen 
Thomson, of Guy's and St. Tl 
words of the late Dr. Pereirs i. 
that most devoid of colour, 
this will be found 

1s. 6d., pints 
imperial measure.—7 








6d, quar 3. 1, a I tb es] 6 


SI MMEI g DIE 
BROWN and POLSON’ Ss 
) CORN FLOUR 
“This is superior to anything 1 
Obtain it from f amily groce 
tute interior articles. T 
it is preferred to the : 
ad simply with milk; din r supper, in puddings 
iB lancmange Cake, 
“y of ch ‘idren and inv 
et, Manch 













RTE LSZBER GE R, Surgeon- 
pry : . Peters ] 

on corns. by ext 
‘ir return 


toe-nails. 





WwW method o f oper 








s on deformed 








] tients ¢ it their own resid 








A Sa Medicine long highly esteemed for 
4 ona eeevcn re Bees oe Ih estion, Sick He: 
Ne vousness, and = affe 1 i r and B s, 
COCKLI 'S ANTIBILIOUS. PILLS t be t s gly 
rec mmended, having stood the p I I 
1 ards of half a century.—Prepa by J Cock! 
S on, 18, New Ormon et ay ! ull medi- 





cine vendors, in boxes at Is. 14¢/., 2s 4s. 6d., and 11s 


G“ ALVANIC INSTITI TE, 31, Strand. 
Entrance in Villiers-street.—These rooms have been 

< ened, under the superintendence 1 | | 
medical men, for the legitima 
the treatment of nervous 
asthma, indigestion, 
days excepted). 

Second Edition of Smellie’s Work on Electro-Galvanism, 
price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8 

Ordinary Medical Attendant, Mr. J. SweLire, Surgeon. 


THE BEST F OOD 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS 
BARLEY, for making Supe 
Minutes, has not only obtain: 
and the Royal Family, b 
of the community, ar 
ed as an emine ntly pur 
Infants and Invalids; 1 
Custard Pudding, and excellen iickeni roths or Soups 
ROBINSON'S PATE Nv’ r TR ATS for more than 
thirty vears have been held in constant and i 
estimation as the purest farina of the o 
most valuable preparation for making 
Gruel which forms a light and nutritious supp 
® PO pt lar re ipe for colds a1 nd a nza, is of 





























an exee tle nt food’ for Infants and Chil 

Pre vared onlv by the Patentees 2 
and Go., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, 
born, London. — by all respectab! 
and others i n To ow! 1d ( itry, in 














| 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


Scalds, Burns, Bruises—No preparation ever before 
presented to the public can cOmpare with this incomparable 
Ointment for the ease and comfort it bestows on the painful 
class of accidents alluded to. When Holloway’s Ointment is 
applied early it frequently arrests the inflammatory stage, but 
always moderates it, and relieves the pain. In childhood its 
use is doubly necessary, as severity of suffering is then prone 
to produce convulsions, which in infancy and childhood are 
ever attended by danger, if not to body, at least to mind. 
Where many young persons are assembled Holloway’s reme- 
dies should always be available to relieve accidental injuries, 
or to stop the morbid consequences too often springing from 
the neglect of trifles. 


MEAS AM’S MEDIC ATED C ‘REAM.— — 
Established 1845.—Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, 
Gout, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Pains in the Limbs, Ringworm, 
3urns, Scalds, Corns, Wounds, Chaps, Chilblains, Eruptions, 
and all external diseases of the skin, will find certain and 
immediate relief from using this valuable curative, the pro- 
perties of which are truly surprising and, not being of a greasy 
compound, is as pleasant in its use as Eau de Cologne. See 
testimonials to be had gratis. Also, 
EASAM’S HEALTH RESTORATIVE 
and REGULATING PILLS for the cure of Bilious 
ints, Colic, Headache, Female Ailments, Liver Dis- 
eases, and all inward disorders brought on by the derange- 















ment of the stomach and digestive organs, and restoring the | 


general health and constitution to a tone and vigour unsur- | 


passed. They are warranted free from mercury or any other 


mineral, but are purely vegetable in their composition; and, | 


being prepared under the sanction of the highest medical 
authority of the land, are most strongly recommended. 

Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, L. WILD, successor to 
MEASAM and Co., 13, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C., 
by whom they are sold wholesale and retail in pots and boxes, 
at ls. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. ; also retail by all medicine 


vendors throughout the kingdom. 


DPOYAL INSTITUTE of ANATOMY 
© and SCIENCE, 369, OXFORD ST ae 
-This splendid Institution is now 






site the Princeas’s The 


t 
| complete, and Open daily, for Gentlemen only, from 11 a.m. till 


| One Shilling. 


are adequately provided for | 


| cases, eG showing the means of cure. 








tircly avoi 
the mout! 
observer, 


PRE P AR ED WHITE GUTTA 
best Stopping for decayed Teeth or Toothache, 





10 p.m. Pop ular Lectures take place six times every day, 
illustrated by scientific apparatus, and the most superb collec- 
tion of anatomic al specimens and models in the world : 
extraording iry raturs al woune ars and curiosities 
atalogue fre 

‘A really sp ile ndid collection. 


pD®™ M: ARSTON on 

its Cause and Consequences. Illustrated by 
Issued GRATIS by 
the Anatomical and Pathological Society of Great Britain, for 
the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject treated 


ilso 

















of.—Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and address 
. — mnical Museum, 47, Berners - street, 
et, Londo 
Dr. MARSTON’S L ECTURES on MARRIAGE, its Duties, 
&c. Post free for two stamps. 


1) Tal Te . 
REE RESHING BALM for the HAIR.— 
L Every one values and admires a beautiful head of hair; 
hundreds who desire to make their hair look 

it from turning grey and falling off, but are unac- 
with the means to do so. OLDRIDGE’S BALM 
‘OLU MBIA to them is a pricel it is the only 










vet there 








ss treasur 













i Establi of thirty years, it has 
stood every opposition and imitation, and by the increas- 
ing d nd proves its true value. In produc I iiskers or 
moustaches, aiding weak thin hair to bee , it has 
no eqn Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. only.— ale and 
retail by C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellit t North 





seven doors from the Strand), W.¢ 


NE W DISCOVERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 

i 2 Te eae, has introduced an en- 

a! f ARTIFICIAL 1 H, fixed 

. r ligatures. They so perfectly re- 

iral Tecth as not to be distinguished from tl 

inal by the closest observer: they will NEVER CHANGE 

C OLOUR or DECAY, and will be found 1 very superior to any 

teeth ever before used. This me thod does not: re quire the ex- 
traction of roots or any painful oper 












, and will give sup- 

port and preserve teeth that are loose, is guaranteed to 
lation and mastication.—Dec: ayed Te eth stopped 

sound and useful in mastication. 

. Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


T EET rE. —By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
-atent.—Newly invented Application of Chemically 
ed India-rubber in the construction of 
1, Gums, and Palates.— Mr. EPHRAIM 
on-D ntist, sole — ntor and pate ntee.—A ne w, 
ble inventic consisting in the adaptation, with 
solute perfecti n and success, of CHI MIC ALLY 
ED INDLA-RULBBER, as a lining to the gold or 
All sharp edges are avoided; no spring 
atly increased freedom 
elasticity, hitherto wl 
perfected wi th the most unert 
from the softness and flexibi 
nts employed, the greates st supp rt is given t 3 
teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorp- 
»gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on 
prepared india-rubber, and 
3 any temperature may be retain lin the 
unpleasantness of sn and taste 
» wholly provided agains st.—To be ol 
svenor-square, 


l 
and 10, Eldon-squar , Newcastle-on- 


Te KT ri WITHOUT 
Ludgate-hill and 110, Regent-street, are 
lishn ents of Messrs. GABRIEL, the Old-} 
, Patentees of the system for insuring pert 
Mastieation without the impediments usual 
the ordinary la In their IMPROVED 
ETH and FL! XIBL E GUMS there are no 
3, no extraction of roots; the fit is of the most 
y, while, from the flexibility of the agent 
re upon the gums or remaining teeth is en- 
It is permanent, wholesome, and congenial to 
en in use defies thé tice of the closest 
necessary to see tl to be convinced ot 
‘ m be given, no | 
which Messrs. 
lower tha: in are 
‘ y having on the 
nsive labor: itori es f r the manufacture ¢ f every 
aining to the profession hi onsuitation gratis. 
And at 134, Duke-street, Liverpool. 
TREATISE fully exp! ia the system, — 1 
, or stamped envelope. The PATE) 
. Which effectually restores decayed - ma 
obtained as above.—Observe the numbers. 
PERCHA ENAMEL, the 
ls. 6d. per box, 





restore art 


and rend 
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is it is a non- 
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and unless eve 























| obtainable through any Chemist in town or country, or direct } 
| 20 stamps.—‘* rs. G.'s In proveme nts in Dentistry are | 
eally impor 1d will wel ry a visit to their establish- 





Times, Se 6th, 1857 


| VERS, M.A., 


nearly oppo- | 


aaa DEBI- | 2 








Post free from the Author, paper 1s. 6d., bound 2s. 6d. 


TREATISE on ACACIA CHARCOAL 
(prepared by Electricity) and the ANTISEPTIC LAWS. 
Great results produced by harmless means in cancer, lupas, 
scrofula eruptions, skin diseases, consumption, ulcers, 
diarrhcea, irritation and ulceration of the mucous membrane, 
indigestion, with nervousness, and other chronic disorders. 
By W. WASHINGTON EV ANS 8, Author of “ A New System 
of Health and Medicine,” “‘ The Antiseptic Treatment based 
upon Scripture Evidence.” 
12, Bernard-street, Primrose-hill, 
_BATLLIERE, 219, Regent-street ; 





London. Published by 
and sold by all Booksellers 





Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. ; 
| ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 

L Treatment and Prevention. With a chapter on Ulcers 
of the Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 


; by post for 32 stamps, 





‘*Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’—Lancet. 
London: T. RicHarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
TER VOUS DE BIL’ TY: its Cause and 
az Cure. A new Medical Guide, written by a Physician, 
for the Self-cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, Loss of 





Memory, &c., free, by post, to any address, on receipt of a 
stamped directed envelope. 
Address H. Smirn, Esq., 8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock- 
square, London, W.C. 


r = 
A N ACT OF DEEP GRATITUDE.— 

4% 5000 Copies of a Medical Book to be given away!!!—A 
Clergyman of the Church of England, having been cured of 
nervous debility, loss of memory, indigestion, and other fear- 
ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of imparting to his suffer- 
ing fellow men the means whereby his restoration was so 
marvellously effected. He will therefore send a book con 
taining all the necessary information, on receipt of ag penny 
Stamps to prepay postage, addressed to the Rev. H. R. Tra- 
I, North Cumberland-place, Bay aon Mid- 





diesex. 


ee AORDINARY CURES by DR. 

4 COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—C finn Bos 
Asthma, Neuralgia, Diphtheria, Nervous Head- 
aches, &e., Relief instantaneous. No medicine has ever ob- 
tained such unquestionable medical testimony, universally 
adoptes db y the profession, and highly ~ ommended for general 
use. Sole Manufacturer, "a "ENPORT, Operative 
‘hemist to H.R.H. the Duke of ¢ oman 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London; and may be had ot all respect- 
able Chemists.—Sold in Bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage 
free on receipt of stamps or post-office order. “This is well 
worthy the attention of the afflicted.""—See Lancet and Medica. 
Zimes Reports 


ror the INFORMATION of the WORLD. 
—People of England, read what 50,000 persons have done 
for themselves with MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 
SAL MEDICINES, of the British College * Health, Euston 
(late Ne w) Road, London.—May be had (gr: atis of all the 
Hygeian agents. The Hygeian agents throug it the world 
ire unanimous as regards the truth of the Hyg geian system of 
medi ine, introduced by a Morison, the Hygeist, who 
not only ti the public how to cure their own en 
but also rescued the world from the dangers of false medi 
doctrines. The monument lately raised to his memory, by a 
penny subscription, sufficiently attests the importance of } 
discoveries. Read the ** Morisoniana,”’ and the cases of cure 


, y r —_ TWH rr 

[)° YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS MISS COUPELLE’S 
wh ich is guaranteed to produce Whiskers 
in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 
I what ever cause, prevent its falling off, 
stren oth e n We: ik Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all 
es. If used in 1 "the nursery . it will avert pe in 
lite. Sold by all Chemists, price or will be sent, post- 
on receiy ut of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss ( ou- 

istle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials 
red its use in hundreds of cases with success. 
‘I have sold it for eleven years, and have never 
omplaint of it.” Mr. Jones.—‘* My hair is quite re- 
. James, Esq. = After nine years’ baldness, its 
effects are miraculous.” Mahon 


KNOW THYS ;ELF—MARIE COU- 


continues her vivid and interesting delinea- 
tions « if chara ‘ter from an examination of the han« lwritit i 
of individuals, in a style never before attempted in and. 
Persons desirous of knowing their own characteristies, orthose 
of any friend, must inclose a specimen oftheir writing, stz ating g 
sex and age, with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss Cou 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London, and they w 
ceive per return a full detail of the gifts, cefects, talent 
tastes, affections, &ec. of the writer, with many other things 
calculated to be useful through life.—From I *T consider 
your skill surprising.” “Your descripti Y her cha- 
racter is remarkably correct.”—H. W. “ Your sl oO y 
character is marvellously correct. "Miss I 
the charac ter you sent me is a true one.""—W. N 
described him very accurately. 


PUP TURES EFFECTUALLY 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. 
been successful in thousands of cases, and is applicat 
every variety of single or double rupture in both sexes 
r bad or long standing, effecting a perfect cure in ¢ t 
time, without pain or confinement, thus rendering the fur ther 
use of trusses unnecessary. Persons in any part of the world 
can have the remedy sent to them post free, on receipt of 10s 
ge stamps, or by post-office order payable at the chief 
n office to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 14, Arlington-street, 
Mornington-crescent, London. Consultations by appointment 
daily except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
Symptoms of every kind of Hernia, with a large selection of 
Testimonials from patients cured, sent free by post for four 
penny stamps. 


TERVOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 
a HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
&c., their Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; the resu't ofalong 
and extended practice in the atment of nervous maladies, 
head atfection , relaxation, debility, &c., and in- 
tended as a sour isy reference for the non-professional 
re ader. By A PHYSICIAN. Few diseases are more prevalent, 
less understood. and consequently more erroneously treated, 
in the above, to which thousands of invalids, whose pro- 
longed sufferings hav igma to their friends, trace 
their positi while in most immediate cause 
of those com] ts remains unk and any tre at- 
ment, in the a nee of this knowle , becomes uncertz 
»ften fruitless. ‘here ordinary resources prove abortive, 
se of the mi ope is not unfrequently attended with the 
ts, the long concealed cause of mu misery 
, broug} it to and a correct and generally 
successft ul mode of treatment at once indicated. The object of 
this work is to clear up some matters of vital importance 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to point out to the ner- 
vous and hypochondriacal invalid the means by which he may 
arrive at a state of health to which, in all probability, he has 
long been a stranger, The above will be sent post free on 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. Lawes, Medical Publisher, 
4, Hand-court, Holborn, London. 
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MR. REEVES NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. ! 0n Monday will be published, in handsome royal 8 


“ The glorious sun hae 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist.’ 
SHAKSPERE 


THE 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 
A PICTURE GALLERY OF 
LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, 
RARE ANTIQUITIES, &c., 


In Monthly Numbers, each containing three Stereo- 
graphs, with descriptive Letter-press, price 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS: 
No. L 
1. FALAISE CASTLE, NORMANDY. 
2. THE HARDINGE STATUE, CACUTTA. 
3. THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH 
No. IL. 
THE MUSEUM, ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
THE GREAT CROSS OF MUIREDACH. 
REMARKABLE BLOCK OF SPAR, 
No. IIL. 
. LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
2. THE SALMON POUL, DEVIL'S GLEN. 
3. THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
No. IV. 
. COBHAM PARK, KENT. 
. SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
3. THE SUCCULENT HOUSE, KEW 
No. V. 
. STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON AT LICHFIELD. 
. CHARLTON HOUSE, KENT. 
3. THE WICKLOW RAILWAY AT BRAYHEAD. 
No. VI. 
. RAGLAN CASTLE, SOUTH WALES. 
2. WEST DOOR OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 
. FARNINGHAM, KENT. 
No. VII. 
. PENSHURST CASTLE, KENT. 
. CHANTREY’S SLEEPING CHILDREN. 
3. THE POWERSCOURT WATERFALL, IRELAND. 
No. VIII. 
. RIEVAULX ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 
. COBHAM HALL, KENT. 
3. HELMSEY CASTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
No. IX. 
INTERIOR OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
THE BAPTISTERY, CANTERBURY. 
TOMB OF ARCHBISHOP HOWLEY. 
No. X. 
1. WHITBY ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 
. KIRKHAM PRIORY GATEWAY. 
8. MUCKROSS ABBEY, KILLARNEY. 
No. XI. 
. ELY CATHEDRAL. 
2. THE PILGRIMS’ STAIRCASE, CANTERBURY 
. PONT-Y-PANT, NORTH WALES. 
No. XII. 
. THE TORC WATERFALL, KILLARNEY. 
2. MUSEUM OF THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
. THE DARGLE HOLE, WICKLOW. [On June 1. 
No. XIII. 
. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 1. 
. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 2. 
3. TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 3. 
[On July 1. 


go 


yNe 


No. XIV. 
. ASSAFETIDA PLANT IN FLOWER. 
. PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, 
. THE MEGATHERIUM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
[Cn August 1. 
No. XV. 


. IVORY, THE TEMPTATION, BRITISH MUSEUM. | 


2. IVORY, JESUS AND ANGELS. Ditto. 

. IVORY, MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE. Ditto. 
(On September 1. 

No. XVI. 
(Completing Vol. 1.) 

1. RUINS AT CLOUNMACNOISE. 

2 GROUP OF CORALS, BRITISH MUSEUM. 

3. HEVER CASTLE, KENT. [On October 1. 


“ «The Stereoscopic Magazine * is a new monthly peri- 
odical of an original and very interesting character. It 
gives a series of admirably executed double photographs 
for the stereoscope, each of which is accompanied by a 
well-written description of the place or work of art re- 
presented.”"—John Bull. 

“The idea of a magazine illustrated by sun-pictures is 
a good one; and the first number of their publication 
seems to promise that the idea will be well carried out.”’ 
— Guardian. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, 


vo. with Map by ARRowsMITH, and Stereoscopic Frontispiece, 
price 12s. 


_ NARRATIVE OF A WALKING TOUR IN BRITTANY. 


By JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, B.A., F.S.A. 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
NOTES of a PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPEDITION, by LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 


FROM THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER: 


Now, my reader—if I am so fortunate as to obtain 


| one—has to make up his mind to be my fellow-traveller | 


for five weeks. He will be called upon to sympathise | 
with me in prosperity and adversity, in shine and shower, | 
in picturesque scenes and in tame, in bad inns and in | 
good. He must watch with me the joyous peasants of | 
Finisterre gathering in the harvest, among rows of apple- | 
trees loaded with rosy fruit, or beating out the grain in 

the homestead with measured stroke, or dressed in all | 
the splendour of their traditional costume, threading the | 
mazes of the ronde as their forefathers did in the days of | 
Chaucer and Froissart. He must traverse with me the | 
savage plains of Morbihan, bristling with the monv- | 
mental granite of the Druids, and rough with intrench- | 


| ments where Cesar’s legionaries pitched their tents. We | 


must pace together the dim mysterious cloisters of the | 
medixval cathedral, and climb the purple mountain, and | 


penetrate the hollow bridle-road, and linger beside the 
brown rocky stream, the sculptured well, the wayside 
cross, the grotesque Calvary, and the ruined donjon, 
which a Du Guesclin held against a Chandos or a Chan- 
dos against a Du Guesclin. We must rest together on 
the farmer's settle. and the bench of the village inn, 
while the tailor plays the biniou, or the white-capped 
peasant-girl sings the plaintive séne of her country, or 
relates the Celtic fairy-tale or the medizval legend. We 
must mingle our regrets when our only fare is a gigot 
which has helped to carry the patriarch of that flock of 
white-eyebrowed goats which we passed in the morning, 
across the rocky hills of Finisterre, and rejoice together 
when a talented chef exhausts all the resources of his 
art to serve us with a refreshing potage, a delicate 
ame a Voseille, or a savoury canard aur 
OWES, 


*,* Issued separately are ninety Stereoscopic pictures, mounted on cards for use in the ordinary Stereoscope, 
in box with lock and key, price 5/. 5s. 





Second Thousand.—In 1 vol. 450 pages, Twenty Stereographs, price 21s. 


TENERIFFE: AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT, 


OR SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


BY PROFESSOR 


PIAZZI SMITH, 


Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Scotland. 


‘*The special interest of this work lies in the fact that 
it supplies the first example of the application of the | 
principle of the stereoscope to book-illustration. Nearly | 
all the pictures have been taken at heights of from seven | 
to twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea, and | 


on the lower ground we are shown a dragon-tree walk, 
a cactus-garden, cochineal-gatherers at work, and other 
scenes never before realised in this manner to eyes in 
England.”’—Examiner. 





In 1 vol. 680 pages, price 12s. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA: 


| A DESCRIPTION OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS INDIGENOUS To, 
OR NATURALISED IN, 


THE BRITISH ISLES. 


For the Use of Beginners and Amateurs. 


BY GEORGE 


‘One of the best of systematic botanists—of the 
soundest judgment and the largest experience, both in 
European and exotic botany—has deemed it no unfit | 
employment of a portion of his valuable time to prepare 
a volume by which beginners, having no previous ac- 
quaintance with the science, may learn to know, most | 
advantageously and readily, the wild flowers and plants | 
of his native land. The result is a genuine popular | 
Flora, and a clear proof that the plants of a limited | 


BENTHAM, 


F.L.S. 


country may be described, by one who understands them 
thoroughly, in comparatively simple language, without 
any sacrifice of scientific accuracy or of scientific in- 
terest.”’—Professor Asa Gray. 

** Any one conversant with botany who takes up Mr. 
Bentham’s book, will immediately feel that he is dealing 
with an original work, and that not only are his tables 
new, but also his detailed descriptions of species.” — 
Atheneum. 





Royal 4to. 100 Coloured Plates by Fircu, price 61. 11s. 


FELICES 


EXOTIC A, 


OR CENTURY OF EXOTIC FERNS, PARTICULARLY OF SUCH AS ARE MOST DESERVING OF CULTIVATION. 
By SIR W. J. HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L. 


The most magnificently Illustrated volume on Foreign Hothouse Ferns that has yet appeared. 





With Twenty Coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY. 


By CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., 


Author of ‘‘ Monumental Brasses and Slabs,” ‘‘The Monumental Brasses of England,” ‘‘ Christian Monuments 
in England and Wales,” &c. 


“Its simple clearness, the result of thorough know- | 
ledge in the writer, entices, so to speak, the attentive | 
reader into a pursuit for which it qualifies him by in- | 
sensible degrees, and the high tone of refined culture 
which pervades the book communicates an involuntary 
enthusiasm for a study too often allied with pedantry 
and curious dulness.’’—Leader. 


**The illustrations, twenty in number, consist of 
coloured plates of architectural details, heraldic and 
wall diapers, coloured glass, pavement tiles, monumental 
slabs and brasses, stone coffins and their effigies, heraldic 
devices, badges, and banners, seals, inscriptions, celts, 
— and armour, beds, ornaments, pottery and enamels..”’ 
— Observer. 


HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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